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Extracts from a Journal written on the 
Coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, m the 
Years 1820, 1821, 1822. By Captain 
Basil Hall, Royal Navy, Author of a 
Voyage to Loo Choo. Reprinted from 
the last London edition. Boston. 1824, 
12mo. 

We, the people of the United States, in com- 
mon with most of the nations of Europe, 
have hitherto been, in a great degree, stran- 
gers to the inhabitants of South America, 
and their concerns. This ignorance has 
not been altogether our fault. The jealous 
and short-sighted policy of the nation which 
held dominion over these extensive regions, 
carefully shut up every avenue by which 
we might have access to them ; their inter- 
course with other nations was almost total- 
ly prohibited ; strangers were forbidden to 
enter their territories without special li- 
cense of the Spanish government; they 
were debarred from lights and knowledge 
as much as possible, that, in their ignor- 
ance they might be more easily reconciled 
to their degraded situation ;—and thus were 
ruled with a rod ofiron, in comparison of 
which even Turkish despotism might be 
accounted a blessing. In such a state of 
things, the namé of American, has been 
almost exclusively appropriated to our re- 
public, though it occupies but a small por- 
tion of the map of this extensive conti- 
nent. This distinction the nations of Eu- 
rope have voluntarily conceded to us; for, 
until the last few years, whenever their 
views have been turned toward this conti- 
nent, all that they have seen to animate, to 
encourage, or to alarm them, all that could 
promise to rival or to surpass them in com- 
merce, in arts, or in arms, all, in short, 
which they had to hope or to fear from this 
quarter, seemed to be comprised within the 
boundaries of the Mississippi, the St Law- 
rence, and the Atlantic. 

But these times are rapidly passing away. 
The termination of Spanish misrule is near, 
if it hasnot come. Our Southern brethren 
are beginning to be Known among the na- 
tions, and the enterprize and curiosity of the 
civilized world is aroused. Information about 
their domestic and political relations is 
sought with avidity, and no where more 
earnestly than with us; for no people are 
more nearly interested in their present sit- 
uation, or their future prospects, than the 
people of these United States. It is highly 
improbable, nay, in the present aspect of 
their affairs, we may pronounce it morally 
impossible, that the authority of Spain should 





ever again be exercised in any part of her | 
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former American possessions, the islands 
alone excepted. For the time is come, 
when this western continent shall be no 
longer the seat of one only, but of many 
nations. 

This work has been published for many 
months; but, perhaps, we should apologize 
not so much for the delay, as for reviewing 
at all, and yet more for reviewing at so 
much length, in a journal professedly na- 
tional, a foreign work not immediately re- 
lating to this country. But we think our 
readers will be contented to become better 
acquainted with a book declared to be very 
interesting by testimony which cannot de- 
ceive ; our principal newspapers have teem- 
ed with extracts from it; and we have seen 
announced in a late number of an English 
magazine, the third English edition. 

The name of Capt. Hall must be known 
to many of our readers from his interesting 
account of the Loo-Choo Islands, published 
several years ago. And, we think they 
who open the present volumes with their 
expectations founded on the pleasure which 
they derived from the perusal of our author’s 
former work, will not be disappointed. If, 
indeed, the British Navy can boast of many 
such men as Capt. Hall and Capt. Parry, 
it way well be said, that “Grim-visaged 
War has smoothed his wrinkled front.” The 
influence of that empire, while she employs 
such agents, will be spread more widely by 
her arts than by her arms. But we would 
not raise the anticipations of our readers 
too high; and we know that they will ex- 
ercise the privilege of judging for them- 
selves, whether we grant it or not. 

Capt. Hall, in the British Frigate Con- 
way, under his command, arrived at Valpa- 
raiso in December, 1820, and remained on 
the western coast of America until June, 
1822, during which period he visited all the 
ports of any importance in Chili and Peru, 
and those of the republic of Colombia and of 
Mexico, situated on the Pacific Ocean. The 
ports of Valparaiso and Callao, with the 
cities of Santiago and Lima, were visited 
several times. At that period a regular 
commercial intercourse between England 
and those countries, as well as between 
them and the United States, began to be 
established; but there were as yet no Eng- 
lish consuls, or accredited commercial 
agents residing there; and Capt. Hall was 
authorized, in all cases where the functions 
of such officers would be necessary, to act 
in their stead. In discharge of this duty, 
he had occasion to be more frequently on 
shore, and in communication with the con- 
stituted authorities of the different towns, 
than his duties as commander of a ship of 
war would otherwise have permitted. He 
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/to the mining districts of Chili. 


availed himself of these opportunities to 
mingle with different classes of the people 
of various ranks and occupations, to learn 
their domestic manners and customs, and 
to enable himself to forma judgment from 
the condition and views of the mass of the 
people, of the political prospects and des- 
tiny of these countries. 

The seventh chapter gives an account of 
a cruise to the southern coast of Chili, dur- 
ing which our author visited Conception, 
that city of Chili which has suffered more 
than all the others from the storms and 
tempests of the revolution. He there re- 
lates many interesting particulars of Ben- 
evides, the pirate, in a short sketch of his 
career. Butthe events connected with his 
proceedings are, perhaps, better known in 
this country, than almost any other occur- 
rence of the South American revolution, as 
several of our whaling ships and merchant- 
men were so unfortunate as to fall within 
the reach of his depredations ; and some of 
their officers and crews, after being detain- 
ed a long time in confinement, have escaped, 
and returned home, to recount their stories. 

The next chapter describes an excursion 
On this 
occasion Capt. Hall ascertained a fact 
which may surprise some of our readers, 
viz., that the working of the copper mines, 
onan average, yielded a handsome profit to 
the miner ; that the profits arising from the 
silver mines were more precarious and un- 
certain ; while the working of the gold mines 
proved a ruinous business to the greater 
part of those who engaged init. Toone 
gold mine, there are about fifteen of silver, 
and not less than fifty of copper, in operation. 

In the course of our walk, we discovered a grove 
of trees near the stream; in the centre of which 
stood a neatly built cottage, surrounded by a farm- 
yard, offices and garden, with every thing in the 
most rural style, except a gold mill, which, though 
characteristic enough of — certainly looked 
somewhat out of place. This establishment be- 
longed toa man who was making a sure fortune 
by a copper mine, till, unfortunately, it gradually 
degenerated into a mine of gold: fromthat moment 
the tide of his fortunes turned, and has been ever 
since on the ebb. This, which at first looks a little 
paradoxical, is precisely what might be expected, 
for itis the scarcity of gold, the uncertainty of its 
extent in any given situation, and the uent 
great cost of production, which, while the give it 
so high an exchangeable value render mining spec- 


ulations in gold invariably hazardous. In these 
countries, therefore, it has become a common Say- 





ing, that a diligent man who works a copper mine 
is sure to gain; that he who works one of sil- 
ver may either gain or lose; but that if the mine 
be of gold, he is certainly ruined. 


His description of the mines, and the va- 
rious processes by which the metals are 
separated from the ores, and made ready 





for exportation, will be found interesting. 
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He accompanies these accounts with a wi 
ble of the comparative prices of different 
articles before and after the revolution. | 
By this it appears that copper, at present 
the staple commodity of the country, has’ 
nearly doubled its value in consequence of | 
this change in their political relations. Steel, 


on the other hand, an important item of} 


{ 


their imports, is reduced from fifty dollars. 


except this one, and one small chapel, were com- 
pletely destroyed. The walls had fallen in all di- 
rections, some inwards, some outwards, presenting 
a scene singularly ruinous and melancholy ; for it 
was obvious at a glance, that what we saw was not 
the work of years, but of a cause at once general 
and rapid in its effects. In a climate without rain, 
the footsteps of time fall so very lightly, that it is 
probable these ruins were much in the same state 
as on the day they were cast down, two years 
and a half before. The walls, being from three to 


to sixteen dollars per quintal of one hun-! four feet thick, none of them above twelve feet 
dred Spanish pounds, and iron in the same | high, and built of large flat sun-dried bricks, were 


proportion. Woollen cloths are reduced 
nearly one half. Printed cotton goods, 
which were formerly from eighteen to 
twenty-four reals per yard, may now be 
bought at from two and a half to three reals 
only! Velveteens are fallen from twenty- 
six reals to two reals! Crockery per crate, 
from three hundred and fifty reals to forty 
reals! Hardware and glass may be bought 
at about one third the former price. The 
enormous difference in these prices may 
seem incredible to those who are unac- 
quainted with the various methods by which 
Spanish ingenuity, through the famous 
Council of the Indies, contrived to tax her 
American dependencies ; but let them once 
be made to understand the operation of the 
monopolies, the transit duties, the sate of 
Bulls, and that monstrous engine of oppres- 
sion, the Alcayala of the Spanish Colonial 
System, and their incredulity can exist no 
longer. These statements carry with them 
an evidence of the real and substantial 
benefits which that country has already de- 
rived from its independence ; benefits not 
confined to the higher classes only, but felt 
and realized in their full proportion by the 
most obscure and unpretending citizen ; 
and they need no further comment. In 
connexion with this subject, we have an al- 
lusion to the policy of the new governments 
in regulating the affairs of trade. It ap- 
pears they have adopted that true policy, 
which some older States have yet to learn, 
of leaving it to itself. They had suffered 
severely, through many generations, from 
the evils of too much legislation; a system 
of government in which Spain has long 
stood preeminent, and which she has ap- 
plied with redoubled severity in her colo- 
nial regulations. They, we speak of the 
Chilians more particularly, have opened 
their ports to an unrestricted commerce, 
and it is already pouring out upon them its 
abundant blessings. 

We extract from this chapter some ac- 
count of those tremendous earthquakes 
which often bring utter desolation upon the 
finest cities of South America. Long may 
it continue to be difficult for a citizen of 
this country to form an adequate concep- 
tion of them. 

We rose early this morning, being impatient to 
see the effects of the earthquake. Over night, in- 
deed, some of these effects had been visible by can- 
dle-light, for the house, the only one in this part of 
the town which had not been thrown down, was 
cracked and twisted in the most extraordinary 
manner. It was built of wood, plastered over, 
and the main uprights having been thrust deep into 
the ground, the heaving of the earth had wrenched 


the parts of the house asunder, but without demol- 
ishing it altogether, and given it the torn appear- 


calculated, it might have been supposed, to with- 
| stand the shocks even of an earthquake, yet not- 
| withstanding their strength, they seem to have been 
| tumbled down like so many castles of cards. The 
| little chapel mentioned above, was built by the Jes- 
| uits, who had bolstered it up with a set of monstrous 
| buttresses, occupying an area considerably greater 
| than the chapel itself, which, nevertheless, was so 

twisted about, that the roof fell in, and the walls 

cracked in all directions. Some houses had been 
_so shaken, that not a brick retained its original 
_ place, yet the walls were standing, though with a 
| most ghost-like appearance, and at such an angle, 
| that, in passing, we felt not quite free from appre- 


hension of their falling upon us; indeed, there 


| 


| was hardly a single wall which was not sloping | 


| over more or less. In some places the buttresses 
| were shaken down and gone, but the shattered wall 


the earthquake began, and seven days before the 
great shock which destroyed the town. ‘The side 
walls, and part of one end, were left standing, in a 
dislocated and inclined state, and rent from top to 


the wall touching it at the ground, but standing a 
yard and a half from it at the top. It appears, 
therefore, as ought to have been anticipated, that 
these supports contribute nothing to the stability of 
a wall exposed to the shaking of an earthquake ; 
their real use being to resist a lateral thrust out- 
wards, not to act against a vibratory motion of the 


| ground on which they stand. * * * 


It was interesting to notice how constantly the 
earthquake occupied all people’s thoughts at this 


| place, however much they might seem to be en- 
grossed by other objects. Inthe early part of the | 


evening, an English gentleman, resident at Copiapo, 
took me to visit a family of his acquaintance living 


Though almost worn out with the day’s work, I was 
tempted to go, by the promise of being presented to 
the handsomest young woman in Chui. We had 


any thoughts of mixing with society, the desolate 
appearance of the town had chased them away ; 
nevertheless, we could not refuse to visit a lady 
with such pretensions. We found her very pretty 


ly, was her vehement desire to have a wider field 
for the display of her charms, which, to do the se- 
cluded beauty no more than justice, were of a very 
high order, even in this land of fascination. ‘The 
accounts she had heard from others of the fashion- 
able world of Santiago, and of Coquimbo, had so 
completely turned the young lady’s head, that earth- 
quakes had ceased to make the usual impression. 
‘1 see,’ cried she, ‘ other people running out of their 
houses, full of terror, beating their breasts and im- 
ploring mercy; and decency, of course, obliges me 
to do the same; but | feel no alarm—my thoughts 
are all at woquimbo. Howcan my uncle be so un- 
kind as not to repeat his invitation !’ We consoled 
the damsel as well as we could, and as she had 
spoken of earthquakes, asked her if there had been 
one lately ? ‘ No,’ she answered, ‘ not for some time 





ance it still retained. Im the Plaza, every house, 


—I really do not think I have felt one myself for 


was left standing, and in many cases they had been | 
forced apart from each other, and were inclined in | 
opposite directions. ‘The great church, called La | 
Merced, fell on the 4th of April 1819, one day af- | 


from the building it had been intended to support, | 


in the undestroyed suburb, called the Chimba. | 


and agreeable; but what entertained us particular- | 
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three days—somebody said there was one last 
night, but I knew nothing of it—I am tired of these 
earthquakes—and would never think of them agam 
if 1 were once at dear Coquimbo !’ 

On putting the same question to another person 
present, he said they had not experienced one since 
April, meaning, as I discovered, April, 1819, two 
years and a half before ; not conceiving we could 
possibly take any interest in such petty shocks as 
would not demolish a town. An old man in com- 
pany, seeing that we had been misunderstood, ex- 
plained, that it was a long time since they had felt 
a shock of any consequence ; and upon our press- 
ing him closely to say what he considered long, re- 
plied, at least a month! 

On our return we were gratified by meeting two 
agreeable and intelligent men, whom our host had 
corsiderately invited to meet us; they were most 
willing to exchange local information for news 
about the rest of the world, with which they ap- 
peared to have extremely little intercourse. We 
soon engaged them in conversation about the great 
earthquake. It began, they said, between eight and 
nine in the morning of the 3d of April, and contin- 
ued with gentle shocks during that day and the 
next. At four inthe afternoon of the 4th, there 
came a violent shock, which produced a waving 01 
rolling motion in the ground, like that of a ship at 
sea, which lasted for two minutes. In every case 
these shocks were preceded by a loud rolling noise, 
compared by one person to the echo of thunde: 
amongst the hills; and by another to the roar of a 
subterranean torrent, carrying along an enormous 
mass of rocks and stones. Every person spoke of 
this sound with an expression of the greatest hor- 
ror. One of the gentlemen said, it was ‘ espanto- 
so!’ (frightful) ‘ Yes,’ added the other, shuddering 
at the recollection, ‘ horroroso"’ 

Something peculiar in the shocks of the 4th of 


bottom; but what was curious, the buttresses, | April had excited more than ordinary fear in the 
which appear to have been broad and substantial | minds of the inhabitants, and, at a particular mo- 
ones, were nearly all thrown down. One of them | ment, no one could tell distinctly why they all 
which still remained was fairly wrenched apart / ( 


rushed in a body to the great church called La 
Merced. The gentleman who related this to us 
happened to be standing near the church at the 
time, and thinking it would grobably soon fall, call- 
ed out loudly to the people noi to enter, but rather 
to bring the images into the streets, where their 
intercessions would prove equally efficacious. For- 
tunately, the prior of the church, who was just en- 
tering the porch, saw the value of this advice, and 
seconded by his authority, ordering the people to 
remain without, and desiring those who had al- 
ready entered to bring the images instantly into the 


| strvet. The last man had scarcely passed the 





threshold, when a shock came which in a moment 
shook down the roof and one end of the church, 


| leaving it in the state already described. Had not 


} 
| 
} 
| 


| 





the people been thus judiciously detained in the 
open air, almost the whole population of Copiapo 
niust have perished. 

After the fall of La Merced, the inhabitants fled 


come, it is true, to Copiapé, with our thoughts full | to the neignbouring hills, leaving only one or two 
of mines and earthquakes ; or, if we had originally | tool-hardy people who chose to remain. Amongst 


these was a German, who, as he told me himself, 
divided his time in the Plaza between taking notes 
of the various passing phenomena, and drinking 
aguardiente, the spirits of the country. Slight 
shocks occasionally succeeded that on the 4th, but 
it was not till the 11th of April, seven days after 
the fall of the Merced, that the formidable one oc- 
curred, which, in an instant, laid the whole town in 
ruins. It was accompanied by a subterranean 
sound, which, though at first of a low tone, gradu- 
ally swelled to a clear dreadtul loudness, of which 
no one, I observed, even at this distance of time, 
could speak without an involuntary shudder. 

After the first great shock, which levelled the 
town, the ground continued in motion for seven 
minutes, sometimes rising and falling, but more 
frequently vibrating with great rapidity; it then 
became still for some minutes, then vibrated again, 
and so on, without an intermission longer than a 
quarter of an hour for several days. The violence 
of the earthquake now abated a little ; the intervals 
became longer, and the shocks not quite so violent; 
but it was not till six months afterwards that it 
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we were struck with the occasional introduction of | 
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could be said to be entirely over; for the ground | a short time little will be left of its once 
during that period was never long steady, and the | formidable power, but the name and the 
frightful noises in the earth constantly portended | yecojiection. An anecdote related by our 
= icmae of these interesting descriptions, author confirms these cheering hopes. 

The following anecdote was, at this time, cur- 
minute characteristic circumstances, which, how- | rent in the city ; and from all we heard during our 





to the eaves of the cottages. On one side of the 
hive, half-way between the ends, there is a small 
hole made, just large enough for a loaded bee to 
enter, and shaded by a projection to prevent the 
rain from trickling in. In this hole, generally rep- 
resenting the mouth of a man, or some monster, 
the head of which is moulded in the clay of the 
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ever trivial in themselves, served to stamp the au- | short stay at Santiago, we were satisfied that the | hive, a bee is continually stationed, whose office is 
influence of the priests had been gradually on the | no sinecure, for the hole is so small, he has to draw 
decline, and that a more liberal spirit, especially in | back every time a bee wishes to enter or to leave 
matters of education, had recently been introduc- | the hive. A gentleman told me that the experi- 


thenticity of the whole. One of the party, for in- | 
stance, was describing the effect of a severe shock, 
which, he said, happened at four o’clock in the af- 
ternoon. ‘Oh no,’ said another, ‘it was later, I 
assure you.’—‘ Indeed it was not,’ answered the 
first; ‘don’t you remember we were playing at 
bowls at the time, and when the sound was heard 
I stopped playing, and you called outto me to look 
what o’clock it was; [took out my watch and told 
vou it was past four?” Upon another occasion our 
host said, ‘I was just going to look what the hour 
was, at which one of those sounds were first heard, 
when my attention was diverted fromthe watch.by 
a hideous scream of terror from a person near me. 
He was such a little insignificant wretch, that I had 
not conceived so loud a yell could possibly have 
come from his puny body ; and so we ali forgot the 
shock in quizzing this little manikin,’ (hombrecito). 
‘Nevertheless,’ added he, gravely, ‘although | am 
not a man to cry out and play the fool on such oc- 
casions, yet I do fairly own that these earthquakes 
are very awful ; and, indeed, must be felt, to be un- 
derstood in their true extent. Before we hear the 
sound, or, at least, are fully conscious of hearing it, 
we are made sensible, I do not well know how, 
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that something uncommon is going to happen; eve- | 


ry thing seems to change colour; our thoughts are 
chaiued immoveably down; the whole world ap- 
pears to be in disorder; all nature looks different 
trom what it was wont to do; we feel quite sub- 
dued and overwhelmed by some invisible power, 
beyond human control or comprehension. Then 
comes the horrible sound, distinctly heard, and, im- 
mediately, the solid earth is all in motion, waving 


to and fro, like the surface of the sea. Depend | 


upon it, sir, a severe earthquake is enough to shake | nama, and several places of inferior note, 





ed, and was fast spreading over the country. 


| ment had been made by marking the centinel, when 


A gentleman had thought fit to commence in- | it was observed that the same bee continued at his 
structing his daughter in French,—a circumstance | post a whole day. 


which the girl, unconscious of any crime, mention- 


When it is ascertained by the weight that the 


ed in the course of her confession to the priest, who | hive is full, the end pieces are removed, and the 
expressed the greatest horror at what he heard, de- | honey withdrawn. The hive we saw opened was 
nounced the vengeance of Heaven upon her andher | Only partly filled, which enabled us to see the econ- 
father, refused to give her absolution, and sent the , omy of the interior to more advantage. The honey 
poor creature home in an agony of fear. The fa- | 18 not contained in the elegant hexagonal cells of 
ther soon discovered the cause, and after some cor- | Our hives, but in wax bags, not quite so large as an 
respondence with the confessor, went to the head egg. ‘These bags, or bladders, are hung round the 


tioned him on the subject, and charged him with 
having directly interfered with the letter and spirit | 
of the constitution, which gave encouragement to | 


; 
of the government, who sent for the priest, ques- | 


every species of learning. The priest affected to | 


carry matters with a high hand, and even ventured | 
to censure the director for meddling with things | 
beyond his authority. This was soon settled: a | 
council was immediately called, and the next day 
it was known throughout the city, that the priest 
had been seen crossing the frontiers, escorted by a 
military guard. An account of the whole transac- 
tion, with the correspondence between the parent 
and the confessor, were also published officially in 
the Gazette, and full authority given, in future, to 
every person to teach any branch of knowledge not | 
inconsistent with morals and religion. 


After his final departure from Valparaiso, 
Capt. Hall sailed along the coast, again vis- 
iting Lima, and stopping at Guayaquil, Pa- 


the firmest mind. Custom enables us to restrain | on the coasts of Colombia and Mexico, bor- 


the expression of alatgm; but no custom can teach 
any one to witness such earthquakes without the 
deepest emotion of terror.’ 

This work has given us more favourable 
impressions of the character of the people 
of Chili than we had before entertained. 
Capt. Hall found them, and in this re- 
mark may be included all the inhabitants 
of the western shores of America whom he 
visited, exceedingly kind and hospitable. 
He mingled in their amusements, and visit- 
ed with the most perfect freedom in their 
domestic and social circles. Stranger as 
he was, and among them ata time pecu- 
liarly critical, and in the midst of a reyo- 
lution not yet completed, this intercourse 
was but rarely, and for short seasons inter- 
rupted. And though the culture of their 
minds had been sadly neglected, he found 
them ready and ingenious, and desirous to 
acquire information, as the means should 
be placedin their power. But the policy 
of their religion had united with the policy 
of their government, or rather had formed 
a part of it, in suppressing, heretofore, 
every effort to that purpose. In this reli- 
gion they have been educated, and as no 
people change their religion suddenly, in 
the practice of its forms and ceremonies 
they will doubtless continue for along time 
to come. But the heavy hand of the hierar- 
chy which has so long oppressed them, must 
henceforth bear less heavily upon them. Its 
grasp will be relaxed with the spreading of 
light and liberty among the people, and in 


dering on the Pacific Ocean. 


Our author gives many interesting par- 
ticulars of the cities at which he stopped 
during this voyage, and of their inhabitants, 
which we are compelled to pass over with- 
out special notice. The northernmost limit 
of his voyages was San Blas in Mexico, 
called San Blas de California, to distin- 
guish it from other Mexican towns of the 
|same name. At this port and at Tepee, a 
large and beautiful town, a short distance 
inland from San Blas, the very name of 





which till now had scarce reached our ears, 
he remained several weeks, and improved 
| the opportunity as he had done in the towns 
| farther south, in making himself acquainted 
with the habits and feelings of all classes of 
the people. 
The economy of the Mexican bees, de- 
scribed in the eleventh chapter, exhibits a 
curious phenomenon in natural history. 


From the Plaza, we went to a house where a 
bee-hive of the country was opened in our pre- 
sence. The bees, the honeycomb, and the hive, 
differ essentially from those in England. The hive 
is generally made out of a log of wood from two to 
three feet long, and eight or ten inches in diameter, 
hollowed out, and closed at the ends by circular 
doors, cemented closely to the wood, but capable of 
being removed at pleasure. 

Some people, instead of the clumsy apparatus of 
wood, have a cylindrical hive made of earthen- 
ware, and relieved with raised figures and circular 
rings, soas to form rather handsome ornaments 
| in the verandah of a house, where they are sus- 
pended by cords from the roof, in the same man- 
ner that the wooden ones in the villages are hung 








sides of the hive, and appear about half full, ‘the 


quantity being probably just as great as the strength 


of the wax will bear without tearing. Those near 
the bottom, being better supported, are more filled 
than the upper ones. In the centre of the lower 
part of the hive, we observed an irregular shaped 
mass of comb furnished with cells, like those of our 
bees, all containing young ones, in suchan advanc- 


| ed state, that when we broke the comb and let them 


out, they flew merrily away. During this examin- 
ation of the hive, the comb andthe honey were 
taken out, and the bees disturbed in every way, but 
they never stung us, though our faces and hands 


| were covered with them. It is said, however, that 


there is a bee in the country which does sting; but 
the kind we saw seem to have neither the power 
nor the inclination, for they certainly did not hurt 
us, and our friends said they were always ‘ muy 
manso, very tame, and never stung any one. The 
honey gave out a rich aromatic perfume and tasted 
differently from ours; but possessed an agreeable 
flavour. 

When, in our author’s former publication, 
he described a race of men, harmless and 
unoffending, without implements of war, or 
preparations for defence, yet living com- 
fortably and happily, some of the more de- 
termined advocates of the doctrine, that 
self-defence is the first law of nature, took 
alarm at a statement which threatened so 
seriously to overturn their favorite theory. 
This account of another animal, which has 
been thought to resemble the “lord of the 
creation” in several points, and in none 
more than in its promptitude to repel an 
injury, and retaliate upon the aggressor, 
now found unprovided with weapons of of- 
fence,—a bee without asting,—may appear 
a still severer tax upon their credulity. If 
these accounts should lead one such person 
to reconsider his belief of the essential ne- 
cessity of strife, they may produce one good 
effect which the writer, probably has not 
anticipated. 

Almost unqualified praise must be given 
to our author’s simple and natural style; 
free from all affectation of ornament, which 
would be no where more out of place, than 
in such a narration and description as con- 
stitute the body of this work. His error, 
such as it is, is on the other hand a degree 
of negligence, which sometimes betrays 
him into inelegance if not impropriety of 
expression; as in his frequent use of the 
word past as a preposition, not now admit- 
ted by good authorities; another instance 
is the termination of a sentence with 
“where he had got to,” and a few others 
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which we noticed of a similar character. 
These are minor faults, it is true, in a work 
like this; still they are faults, and should 
have been avoided. 

We do not feel ourselves qualified to add 
much to what we have already said on the 
political relations of the southern peninsula, 
The web of South American politics is too 
intricate for us to attempt to unravel. Even 
the history of their revolution has been but 
imperfectly known in this country; while 
many of the impelling causes, the motives, 
the secret springs which have set all this 
vast machinery in operation, are still mere 
entirely concealed from our view. There 
is much valuable information relative to 
these subjects in the work before us. Capt. 
Hall was in Lima during the most import- 
ant events of the Peruvian revolution, and 
became personally acquainted with Gene- 
ral San Martin, the commander of the Lib- 
erating Army of Peru. We will give his 
description of this distinguished personage, 
as he appeared at the first interview; and 
afterwards after he had accepted the invi- 
tation of the citizens of Lima, and entered 
their city. 


Ihad an interview this day with General San 
Martin on board a little schooner, a yacht of his 
own, anchored in Callao Roads for the convenience 
of communicating with the deputies, who, during 
the armistice, had held their sittings on board a 
ship in the anchorage. 

There was little, at first sight, in his appearance 
to engage the attention, but when he rose up and 
began to speak, his superiority was apparent. He 
received us in very homely style, on the deck of 
his vessel, dressed in a loose surtout coat, anda 
large fur cap, and seated at a table made of a few 
loose planks laid along the top of some empty 
casks. He isa tall, erect, well-proportioned, hand- 
some man, with a large aquiline nose, thick black 
hair, and immense bushy dark whiskers, extending 
from ear to ear under the chin; his complexion is 
deep olive, and his eye, which is large, prominent, 
and piercing, is jet black; his whole appearance 
being highly military. He is thoroughly well-bred, 
and unaffectedly simple in his manners, exceed- 
ingly cordial and engaging, and possessed evidently 
of great kindliness of disposition; in short, I have 
never seen any person, the enchantment of whose 
address was more irresistible. In conversation he 
went at once to the strong points of the topic, dis- 
daining, as it were, to trifle with its minor parts ; 
he listened earnestly, and replied with distinctness 
and fairness, showing wonderful resources in argu- 
ment, and a most happy fertility of illustration, the 
effect of which was, to make his audience fee) they 
were understood in the sense they wisned. Yet 
there was nothing showy or ingenious in his dis- 
course, and he certainly seemed, at all times, per- 
fectly in earnest, and deeply possessed with his 
subject. At times his animation rose to a high 
pitch, when the flash of his eye, and the whole 
turn of his expression, became so exceedingly en- 
ergetic as to rivet the attention of his audience be- 
yond the possibility of evading his arguments. This 
was most remarkable when the topic was politics, 
on which subject 1 consider myself fortunate in 
having heard him express himself frequently. But 
his quiet manner was not less striking, and indica- 
tive of a mind of no ordinary stamp; and he could 
even be playful and familiar, were such the tone 
of the moment; and whatever effect the subse- 
quent possession of great political power may have 
had on his mind, I feel confident that his natural 
disposition is kind and benevolent. * * * 

Instead of going straight to the palace, San Mar- 
tin called at the Marquis of Montemire’s on his 
way, and the circumstance of his arrival becoming 
known in a moment, the house, the court, and the 


street, were soon filled. I happened to be at a 
house in the neighbourhood, and reached the au- 
dience-room before the crowd became impassable. 
I was desirous of seeing how the General would 
behave through a scene of no ordinary difficulty ; 
and he certainly acquitted himself very well. There 
was, as may be supposed, a large allowance of en- 
thusiasm, and high-wrought expression, upon the 
occasion ; and toa man innately modest, and nat- 
urally averse to show, or ostentation of any kind, 
it was not an easy matter to receive such praises 
without betraying impatience. 

At the time I entered the room, a middle-aged 
fine-looking woman was presenting herself to the 
General; as he leaned forward to embrace her, she 
fell at his feet, clasped his knees, and looking up, 
exclaimed, that she had three sons at his service, 
who, she hoped, would now become useful mem- 
bers of society, instead of being slaves as hereto- 
fore. San Martin, with much discretion, did not 
attempt to raise the lady from the ground, but al- 
lowed her to make her appeal in the situation she 
had chosen, and which, of course, she considered 
the best suited to give force to her eloquence; but 
he stooped low to hear all she said, and when her 
first burst was over, gently raised her; upon which 
she threw her arms around his neck, and concluded 
her speech while hanging on his breast. His reply 
was made with suitable earnestness, and the poor 
woman’s heart seemed ready to burst with grati- 
tude for his attention and affability. 

He was next assailed by five ladies, all of whom 
wished to clasp his knees at once; but as this 
could not be managed, two of them fastened them- 
selves round his neck, and all five clamoured so 
loudly to gain his attention, and weighed so heav- 
ily upon him, that he had some difficulty in sup- 
porting himself. He soon satisfied each of them 
with a kind word or two, and then seeing a little 
girl of ten or twelve years of age belonging to this 
party, but who had been afraid to come forward be- 
fore, he lifted up the astonished child, and kissing 
her cheek, set her down again in such ecstacy, that 
the poor thing scarcely knew where she was. 

His manner was quite different to the next person 
who came forward; a tall, raw-boned, pale-faced 
friar, a young man, with deep-set, dark-blue eyes, 
and a cloud of care and disappointment wandering 
across his features. San Martin assumed a look of 
serious earnestness while he listened to the speech 
of the monk, who applauded him for the peaceful 
and Christian-like manner of his entrance into this 

reat city, conduct which, he trusted, was only a 
forerunner of the gentle character of his future 
government. The General’s answer was in a sim- 
ilar strain, only pitched a few notes higher, and it 
was curious to observe how the formal cold man- 
ner of the priest became animated under the influ- 
ence of San Martin’s eloquence ; for at last, losing 
all recollection of his sedate character, the young 
man clapped his hands and shouted, ‘ Viva! viva! 
nuestra General !’—‘ Nay, nay,’ said the other, ‘ do 
not say so, but join with me in calling, Viva la 
Independencia del Peru !’ 

The Cabildo, or town-council, hastily drawn to- 
gether, next entered, and as many of them were na- 
tives of the place, and liberal men, they had enough 
to do to conceal their emotion, and to maintain tne 
proper degree of stateliness, belonging to so grave 
a body, when they came, for the first time, into the 
presence of their liberator. 

Old men, and old women, and young women, 
crowded fast upon him ; to every one he had some- 
thing kind and appropriate to say, always going 
beyond the expectation of each person he address- 
ed. During this scene I was near enough to watch 
him closely, but I could not detect, either in his 
manper or in his expressions, the least affectation 
there was nothing assumed, or got up; nothing 
which seemed to refer to self; I could not even 
discover the least trace of a self-approving smile. 
But his manner, at the same time, was the reverse 
of cold, for he was sufficiently animated, although 
his satisfaction seemed to be caused solely by the 
pleasure reflected from others. While I was thus 


watching him, he happened to recognise me, and 





drawing me to him, embraced me in the Spanish 








fashion I made way for a beautiful young woman, 
who, by great efforts had got through the crowd. 
She threw herself into the General’s arms, and lay 
there full half a minute, without being able to utter 
more than ‘Oh mi General! mi General!’ She 
then tried to disengage herself, but San Martin, 
who had been struck with her enthusiasm and 
beauty, drew her gently and respectfully back, and 
holding his head a little on one side, said, with a 
smile, that he must be permitted to show his grate- 
ful sense of such good will by one affectionate 
salute. This completely bewildered the blushing 
beauty, who, turning round, sought support in the 
arms of an officer standing near the General, who 
asked her if she were now content: ‘Contenta!’ 
she cried, ‘Oh Senor!’ 

It is perhaps worthy of remark, that, during all 
this time there were no tears shed, and that, even 
in the most theatrical parts, there was nothing car- 
ried so far as to look ridiculous. It is clear that 
the General would gladly have missed such a scene 
altogether, and had his own plan succeeded he 
would have avoided it; forhe intended to have en- 
tered the city at four or five in the morning. His 
dislike of pomp and show was evinced in a similai 
manner when he returned to Buenos Ayres, after 
having conquered Chili from the Spaniards, in 
1817. He there managed matters with more suc- 
cess than at Lima; for, although the inhabitants 
were prepared to give him a public reception, he 
contrived to enter that capital without being dis- 
covered. 


Various and contradictory opinions ap- 
pear to be entertained of this distinguished 
man, even in the countries where he is most 
known. He certainly hasdone more than 
almost any other individual for the cause of 
South American Independence. He was a 
conspicuous actor in the revolution of Bue- 
nos Ayres; he afterwards crossed the 
mountains and commanded the Chilian for- 
ces in two great batties, in which they de- 
feated the Royalists, and for which they 
awarded him the title of Twice Liberator ; 
and lastly, he commanded the Chilian expe- 
dition which took possession oi Lima, and first 
raised the standard ot indedendence in “ the 
silver city of the kings.” He refused the of- 
fice of President of Chili, which was offered 
him after his first victory at the battle of 
Chacabuco. He assumed the title of Protec- 
tor of Peru, after having expelled the Vice- 
roy, and overturned the government, but re- 
signed it assoon as a Peruvian Congress could 


_ be assernbled—too soon, as the event proved, 


for the proper security of the great object 
which he came to accomplish. He refused 
longer to retain the command of the army, 
tc which he was re-appointed by the new 
congress ; and leaving Peru, where he con- 


sidered his presence would be improper, 


after the power which he had so recently 
exercised, he retired to private life. For 
this last step, taken at such a crisis, he has 
been much censured ; but in his parting ad- 
dress, he declared his willingness to return, 
if the circumstances of the country should 
ever require it, and in the capacity of a 
private citizen, render them all the assist- 
ance in his power. And if, as he had 
throughout his public career professed, his 
happiness was placed in the retirement of 
private life, and had been sacrificed for the 
general good when he came forth to take a 
conspicuous part in the scenes of the revo- 
lution, we cannot blame him in our hearts, 
for withdrawing from them as soon as he 
conceived the public exigencies would per- 
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mit. We are aware, there may be many 
important traits in this man’s character 
with which we are yet unacquainted ; but, 
judging from the information we now pos- 
sess, we think the censures which have 
been cast upon him at home and abroad, 
have not been deserved, and that posterity, 
that impartial tribunal to whose decision 
the characters of all must eventually be re- 
ferred, will do him better justice. 

With feelings of unmingled pleasure we 
read, that one of the first proclamations is- 
sued by General San Martin after entering 
Lima, declared the freedom of every per- 
son born after the 15th of July, 1821, from 
which period the independence of that 
country is dated. If the Peruvians have 
virtue enough to adhere to the principle 
thus laid down at the very beginning of 
their national existence, however much we, 
as a nation, may be in advance of them in 
other points, they will be relieved from the 
miseries of a slave population, long before 
we can hope for this blessing. 

All political revolutions have their dark 
as well as their bright side. There are 
those that weep as well as those that re- 
joice. Inthe enthusiasm which the occa- 
sion commonly produces, the former class 
may be for a time overlooked ; and those 
who remain at a distance may, if they will, 
shut their eyes, and not see the sufferers ; 
but the calm and unprejudiced observer who 
is on the spot, must look upon the grieving 
as well as the rejoicing; and, if faithful in 
discharging the trust which he has assumed, 
he must report it as he finds it. The most 
conspicuous sufferers in these revolutions 
have been the resident Spaniards; the mer- 
cantile transactions of those countries were 
formerly conducted almost exclusively by 
this class; they had the countenance and 
protection of the Spanish government; the 
system of monopoly which excluded the na- 
tive South Americans from participating in 
the profits of trade, had made these people 
rich; and with—perhaps from—these ad- 
vantages, they were also more intelligent 
and better informed. The severity with 
which these residents have been treated in 
all the South American States may be po- 
litically justifiable. They had been taught 
by education and custom to look upon those 
born in the country as a race beneath them ; 
and such is the pride of the Spanish char- 


acter, that there could be little probability | 


that they would for a long time to come 
willingly submit to be citizens of the new 
governments, and place themselves on a 
level with those whom they had been long 
accustomed to despise. But, with this ex- 
ception, Capt. Hall bears testimony to the 
general goodness of their character, and 
many of them are represented by him as 
men of real worth. The estates of most of 
these have been confiscated, and they re- 
main there sunk in poverty, or have been 
compelled in this destitute condition to quit 
the country. The promoters of these meas- 
ures doubtiess reconcile them to their con- 
sciences in the consideration, that most of 
this wealth had been accumulated under a 
system of wrong and oppression towards 


them. 
the persons upon whom their vengeance has 
fallen were not the authors of these wrongs ; 
and that, to put the most favourable con- 
struction upon their measures, they are, in 
the words of our author, “ suddenly visit- 
ing the accumulated errors of three cen- 
turies upon the heads of the last, and per- 
haps the least offending generation.” 

We cannot close this article better than 
by summing up our views on the subject in 
another short extract from the pages be- 
fore us. 

There has seldom perhaps, existed in the world 
a more interesting scene than is now passing in 
South America, or one in which buman character, 
in all its modifications, has received so remarkable 
a stimulus to untried action; where the field is so 
unbounded, and the actors init so numerous; where 
every variety of moral and physical circumstance 
is sO fully subjected to actual trial; or where so 
great a number of states living under different cli- 
mates, and possessed of different soils, are brought 
under review at the same moment, are placed seve- 
rally and collectively in similar situations, and are 
forced to act and think for themselves, for the first 





‘genuous writer, on a people and a country, 


time; where old feelings, habits, laws, and prejudi- 
ces, are jumbled along with new institutions, new 
knowledge, and new customs, and new principles, 
all left free to produce what chance, and a thou- 
sand unthought of causes, may direct; amidst con- 
flicting interests and passions of all kinds, let loose 
to drift along the face of society. 


If the remarks of an intelligent and in- 


perhaps, at this moment, the most interest- 
ing in the world, can have any attraction 
for our readers, this book certainly pre- 
sents strong claims to their notice. | 





A Grammar of Composition, including a 
Practical Review of the Principles of 
Rhetoric, a Series of Exercises in Rheto- 
rial Analysis, and six Introductory 
Courses of Composition. New Haven. 


1823. 12m0. pp. 150. 


Tue author of this book is Mr Russell,— 
the same who lately pleased us with a Latin 
Grammar. It will not appear surprising if 
he should be found incapable of writing two 
good school books: few men can write one. 
We must, however, acknowledge, that with 
the favourable opinion which we had formed 
of his talents and fidelity, it was difficult to 





| but this conclusion has been forced upon us, 








satisfy us that this is a work of little merit; 


and we shall justify it by plain criticism. 

The Preface informs us, that 

The course of instructions contained in this 
work, is designed to be of service to four classes of 
youth: those who are engaged in the higher branch- 
es of education, at academies; those who are 
preparing for college, by private study; and those 
who have entered on their college studies, without 
having previously devoted to this branch as much 
time as they afterwards find it requires. The plan 
may also be found useful in completing the English 
department of the education of young ladies. 

It is not obvious, that either of these 
classes will find the work very useful. In 
order to understand it atall, it is necessary 
to have previously acquired a pretty tho- 
rough knowledge of grammar and rhetoric, 
as taught in the common elementary works. 
Few scholars obtain this, till late in col- 


But it should be remembered that ; 


nothing for this book to do, but to remind 
him of some of the most obvious and valua- 
ble principles,—such as he must have re- 
membered, if he remembered any part of 
these sciences. 

Mr Russell seems to claim something of 
originality in his design of making compo- 
sition a distinct branch of education. We 
agree with him in the opinion, that too lit- 
tle attention is devoted to itin our higher 
schools ; but where it is studied at all,—and 
most of these schools make it a study,—it is 
made distinct from every thing but its own 
essentials. Its rules are those of grammar and 
rhetoric, and, of course, it cannot be sep- 
arated from these branches. All the mean- 
ing that is worth deriving from his view of 
this subject, is, that in our schools the study 
of these sciences is not made sufficiently 
practical. More attention should be paid 
to the application of the principles to their 
common uses. This is plain enough, and 
all acknowledge it. The point is, to give 
us a book, in which the principles are ar- 
ranged analytically, and which will thus 
render their application easy. This is pre- 
cisely what Mr Russell has not done. 

The first part of his work contains “ A 
Review of the Principles of Orthography, 
Punctuation, and Rhetoric,—as applied to 
the Practice of Composition.” In the 
* Remarks on the Principles of Orthogra- 
phy, observed in the most accurate recent 
publications,” we find rules for many devia- 
tions from what we regard as the custom of 
the best writers. Who are the authors 
that adopt his mode of spelling “ traveler,” 
** worshiper,” “ civilise,” “ enroll,” “ coun- 
seler,” and “ skillful.” There are many 
other examples of almost equally rare or- 
thography, sanctioned on the authority of 
what he is pleased to call “the most accu- 
rate recent publications.” We must con- 
fess that we are not acquainted with these 
“* publications.” 

The rules for punctuation are not accom- 
panied by any examples for illustration, 
and, hence, many of them are totally unin- 
telligible to all who need such instruction. 
The 14th Rule is as follows : 

When a preposition precedes the relative, a com 
ma is inserted, if the preposition and the words 
which follow it are used to exriain the antecedent ; 
but no comma takes place, waen the preposition and 
its dependent words form but one idea with the rel- 
awe. 

Where does the author intend that the 
comma shonld beinserted? The 2ist Rule 
stands thus: 

A remarkable expression or short observation, in 
the form of a quotation, if short, and closely con- 
nected, is separated from the context by a comma. 
Are not all “ short” observations “ short 2” 
The second Rule for the colon is not 
very definite; but, if we understand its 
meaning, it would authorize the insertion 
of that point twice in the sentence that we 
are writing, andin all of similar construction. 


This point is used after a member of a sentence, 


whether simple or complex, which forms complete 
sense, but does not excite expectation of what follows. 


The third Rule is still worse; and the 





lege life; and when acquired, it leaves 


fourth, though frequently observed by oth~ 
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er writers, is totally disregarded by Mr 
Russell himself. They read as follows: 

When a conjunction is understood. 

Before an example, a quotation, or a speech, is 
introduced. 

We must say of his Rules generally, that 
they are remarkably obscure. So far as 
we can understand them, they are quite in- 
feriour to those of Walker and Murray; | 
and after a scholar has become familiar | 
with these elementary works, it is not ne- 
cessary to buy new books to repeat the 
same lessons. If Mr Russell had made his 
work complete in itself, we should have ex- 
pected a repetition of many of the common 
rules found in others; but, as the case 
stands, he has repeated them, or made 
worse substitutes, with no advantage what- 
ever, but to make the scholar buy his book, 
instead of referring to one already purchas- 
ed, long used, and made familiar. We are 
confident that it will require more time of 
every instructer who introduces this book, 
to explain its rules and principles, than it 
would to refer the pupil to those already 
studied, and make them intelligible. 

The Review of Rhetoric contains some 
of the principles of this science, expressed 
in a concise manner, and sufficiently intel- 
ligible to those who have seen them well 
illustrated in larger works. The common 
rhetorical figures are explained, and rules 
are given for using them. But we are obliged 
here to repeat our objection, that the work 
is incomplete, and presents nothing in a 
more advantageous or practical light, than 
that with which the scholar is already fa- 
miliar, or may be made familiar by refer- 
ring to his old, elementary book. 

Part IL. treats of Analysis and Criticism, 
and applies the common principles of gram- 
mar and rhetoric to ten short lines from 
Addison. By this specimen of the right 
mode of analyzing and criticising, the au- 
thor expects to instruct those who have 
studied Murray, Blair, Walker, and Camp- 
bell, and put them in a fair way to become 
good critics. To speak honestly and plain- 
ly of this,—it is totally useless, and discoy- 
ers a degree of short-sighted self-compla- 
cency, which renders it intolerable. Those 
who have faithfully studied authors like 
those above mentioned, are not so ignorant 
as to need these instructions; and such 
only can understand them. ‘Those who 
have studied these works to no purpose, 
will do well to study them again, and not 
content themselves with this trifling exam- 
ple of Analysis and Criticism. 

Part II]. commences at the 66th page, 
and occupies almost half of the book. It 
consists of a variety of quotations, embrac- 
ing narrative, descriptive, and didactic 
pieces. It is designed that the scholar should 
read one of these pieces, and then close his 

book and write one like it. The reading 
books in our common schools, furnish ex- 
amples of these several species of writing, 
equally adapted to this purpose. 

The “ Six Introductory Courses of Com- 
position,” consist of directions for exer- 
cises, commencing with a single paragraph 








ing with themes selected by the pupil 
himself, and treated according to his own 
judgment. The method here prescribed of 
advancing from more to less dependence 
upon guides, may be useful; but it might 
have been stated in one page,—in which 
case, we might, perhaps, have been enabled 
to say, that there was one truly valuable 
page in the book. 


— 





The Ladies’ Companion ; containing, First, 
Politeness of Manners and Behaviour, 
from the French of the Abbe de Belle- 
garde; Second, Fenelon on Education ; 
Third, Miss More’s Essays; Fourth, 
Dean Swifi’s Letter to a Young Lady 


Swift and his works are forgotten, the bet- 
ter for mankind. In justice to our author, 
or rather compiler, we should add, that the 
letter selected for this work, standing by 
itself, contains little which can lessen the 
usefulness of the good advice it offers. 
There is one paragraph which may amuse 
our readers; it will give them some idea of 
the vast improvement which has taken 
place in the education of the fairer sex, 
within a few years. Let it be remember- 
ed that Swift, who was intimate in the best 
society, wrote this letter to a young lady of 
distinguished family and fortune. 

It is a little hard, that not one gentleman’s 


daughter in a thousand, should be brought to read 
or understand her own natural tongue, or to be a 





newly married; Fifth, Moore’s Fables 
for the Female Sex. Carefully selected 
and revised by a Lady in the County 
of Worcester, Mass. Worcester. 1824. 
12mo. pp. 156. 
Tue title-page, copied at the head of this 
notice, is a sufficient table of contents of 
the book. The first selection, from the 
French of the Abbe de Bellegarde, is none 
too well translated,—and though it may 
help a young lady to behave well, it can 
hardly be of use in teaching her good Eng- 
lish. We may remark, in passing, that 
although these extracts are taken from a 
work, of which the general subject is, we be- 
lieve, Politeness of Manners, the parts select- 
ed relate exclusively to moderation in our 
desires and disinterestedness in our conduct, 
and of course refer to politeness, only so far 
as that is the natural expression of all ex- 
cellence of character. Fenelon’s treatise 
on the Education of a Daughter, and Miss 
More’s Essays, are standard works, and it 
would he idle to undertake to discuss their 
merits very particularly. The selections 
from them, particularly from Fenelon, are 
judiciously made. We rather regret to see 
Swift brought into so close a connexion 
with the Archbishop of Cambria. A lady 
should hardly qualify herself to select the 
best passages from the writings of the for- 
mer; but it may be, and we hope is the case, 
that the fair compiler of this little volume 
found the passages she thought it wise to 
make use of, not in their original location, 
amid all sorts of filth, but culled and made 
ready for her hand. We have no disposi- 
tion to deny the strong sense, and acute, 
far-reaching sagacity of Swift, or to under- 
value the simplicity and directness of his 
transparent style; but if modesty and de- 
cency be any thing more than empty 
names,—if obscenity be thought disgusting, 
and foul thoughts and language are consid- 
ered, to say no more, provocatives to sin,— 
if it be thought desirable to protect purity 
and innocence from stain and from tempta- 
tion, from ideas and feelings which bring 
with them degradation if not danger ;—and, 
perhaps, more than all, if it is thought in- 
jurious to the tenderness or correctness of 
the moral sense, to feel habitually any 
measure of respect for one, the tenor of 
whose life bears unvarying testimony to 
the fact of his being a heartless, selfish vil- 





slightly varied from the author’s, and end- 


lain, then may we well say, the sooner 


judge of the easiest works that are written in it; 
| as any one may find, who can have the patience to 
| hear them, when they are disposed to mangle a 
| play or novel, where the least word out of the com- 
| mon road is sure to disconcert them. It is no won- 
| der, when they are not so much as taught to spell 
in their childhood, nor can ever attain to it in their 
| whole lives. LIadvise you, therefore. to read aloud 
| more or less, every day, to your husband, if he will 
| permit you, or to any other friend (but not a female 
| one) who is able to set you right; and as for spell- 
| Ing, you may compass wt in time, by making collec- 
| tions from the books you read. 
| ‘The character and size of this book con- 
fine its pretensions within very narrow lim- 
its. The compiler probably did not aim at 
‘very extensive usefulness; but the work 
she has given to the public, can hardly do 
| harm to any, and to some may be interest- 
| ing and useful. 
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A Poem on the Restoration of Learning ia 
the East; which obtained Mr Buchanan’s 
Prize. By Charles Grant, Esq. M. A. 
Fellow of Magdalen College. George- 
town, D. C. 1824. 18mo. pp. 60. 


|THE name of the Reverend Claudius Bu- 
| chanan is doubtless known to many of our 
readers, by his labours in India, and his 
/success in illustrating the foul mysteries 
'and merciless rites of the superstitions of 
that country. To this work, the best ef- 
' forts of his life were devoted; and, proba- 
_bly with the hope of urging others to la- 
| bour in a cause which he deemed so impor- 
tant and so holy, he gave to the University 
of Cambridge, in 1804—having formerly 
been a member of Queen’s College—the 
sum of two hundred and ten pounds; which 
he ordered to be divided into prizes for the 
following productions, viz. one hundred 
pounds for an English Prose Dissertation 
** On the best means of civilizing the sub- 
jects of the British empire in India, and of 
diffusing the light of the Christian religion 
throughout the Eastern World;”’—sixty 
pounds for an English Poem “On the Res- 
| toration of Learning in the East ;,—twen- 
| ty-five pounds for a Latin Poem “ On the 
College at Bengal ;’—and the same sum 
for a Greek Ode, of which the subject 
should be, “Let there be light.” Mr 
Grant,—whose many titles may be read 
above,—wrote for the second of these 
prizes, and won it by the poem now pub- 
lished. We have read many things in its 
praise, in some English journals; and it is 
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now given to the American public, in or- 
der that it may “touch the hearts of our 
countrymen, and inspire them with a dis- 
position to contribute more liberally to the 
cause of Christianity in the East.” 

Without entering into any discussion re- 
specting the merits or character of the 
purpose, thus stated by the American edi- 
tor, we would express our decided opinion, 
that it will be very little aided by the pub- 
lication of this poem. It contains not 
much of either poetry or eloquence; any 
one, already convinced and very ready to 
be pleased, might find it very agreeable ; 
but he, whose opinions and feelings were 
opposed to the cause for which Mr Grant 
is an advocate, would hardly experience 
much change in his views or his dispositions 
from the perusal of the poem. 

The leading spirits of the age are seldom 
roused to labour by these public prizes ; 
there are exceptions to this rule, but they do | 
not occur very frequently. We have read | 
many prize poems, and they are generally, | 
—as this is,—just such poetry as might be 
expected from any resolute rhymester of re- | 
spectable talents, whose mind had received | 
systematic cultivation, whose memory was | 
enriched, and whose taste was ripened by | 
an acquaintance with the best poetry of! 
past ages, and whose industry insured that | 
degree of success which the nature and 
strength of his powers would permit. The 
poem now under notice has no very great 
faults, excepting the greatest: it is the 
work of a scholar, but not of a poet. Per- 
haps the best passages in it are the follow- 
ing. The first is about Aurungzebe; the 
second describes the vale of Cashmere. 





Skill’d to deceive, and patient to beguile 

With sleepless efforts-of unwearied toil, 

His youth he shrouds in consecrated bowers, 

Where prayer and penance lead the hermit hours; 

Yet not to him those bowers their sweets impart, 

The mind compos’, smooth brow, and spotless 
heart : 

No sun-bright visions with new hues adorn 

Eve’s purple cloud, or dewy beams of morn ; 

But Fancy wakes for him more grim delights, 

War's imag’d pomp, and Murder’s savage rites, 

And, like the Genius of some nightly spell, 

Peoples with shapes accurs’d the wizard cell : 

Keen Hate, Revenge, Suspicion’s arrowy glare, 

Ani all the blood-stain’d joys of Guilt are there ; 

Thus, 4 fell visions rous’d, th’ usurper springs 





Fierce from his lair, to lap the blood of kings. 


Thy daughters shone amid the virgin choir : 

Not fair Circassia touch’d her blooming race 

With tints so tencer of impassion’d grace ; 

With all their glances wove such artless wiles, 

Or breath’d such brightness round their angel 

smiles. 

Ah! at the tyrant’s frown those beauties die ; 

Fled is the smile, and sunk the speaking eye : 

Nor harp nor carol-warbles through the glade, 

Nor pensive love-notes sooth the plane-tree shade ; 

But the steel’d savage revels in thy woes, 

And round his temples twines thy brightest rose. 
There is something very like affectation 

in the frequent introduction of Hindoo 

words, when English words would have 

done as well. Thus we have “chawla,” 

which means rice, and nothing else ; and on 

the 29th page, in the line 


And thy own pedma_roseate flower of light, 


the established English name for this plant, 
lotos, would have made just as good rhythm, 
and have prevented the appearance of some 
pedantry. We learn the meaning of these 
words from the author’s notes. On the 
24th page, in the line 

Then thought Gautami, India’s peerless boast, 


the Hindoo name, which Sir W. Jones, who 
is a pretty good authority in such matters, 
spells Gotama, with the accent on the first 
syllable, is subjected to considerable change, 
“to render the word more agreeable to 
English ears.” If it was necessary to in- 
troduce this sage at all, it was at least 
equally necessary to introduce him by his 
true name. 





Elements of the Etiology and Philosophy of 
Epidemics. In two Parts. By Joseph 
Mather Smith, M. D. Fellow of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons of the 
University of the State of New York; 
&c. &c. New York. 1824. 8vo. pp. 223, 

Dr Smita proposes in this work to do 

something towards supplying the deficien- 

cy in the accounts of epidemics, by arrang- 
ing their causes in systematic order, and to 
deduce from an examination of the nature 
and modus operandi of these causes, the 
laws which govern their rise, prevalence, 
and decline, and the manner in which they 
modify and supersede each other. The 

Introduction enumerates three orders of 

causes which he supposes to be concerned 

in the production of epidemics; they are, 


Go, count thy spoils, thy trophies grim rehearse, | contagion, infection, and atmospheric con- 


Three brothers murder’d, and a father’s curse : 

Go, rear the musnud o'er the gasping mound 

Of trampled hosts, while India weeps around : 

On Hindoo shrines thy bigot fury pour, 

And quench the darts of sharp Remorse in gore. 
"Tis done. Lo, Persecution lights from far 


Her streaming fires, and terrors worse than war! | 


Where mystic hymnings aw’d the midnight air, 
Strange sounds, that breathe or that inflict despair, 


| stitution, or as he denominates it, Meteora- 
tion. It is principally devoted to the con- 


sideration of the notion of the contagious- 
ness of certain diseases, which is one, that 
is very easily disseminated among man- 
kind, while it is eradicated with the utmost 
difficulty. Contagion is an intangible foe, 


Are heard. The despot, thron’d in blood, presides | 224, like demons or spectres, has its effect 


O’er havoc’s work, and all the ruin guides. 
* * -* # * 


Ah, beauteous Cashmere, love’s enchanting vale! 
What new Abdallah shall thy woes bewail ? 

In vain thy snowy mountains, swelling round, 
For Peace alone would guard the holy ground : 
Oh, once for thee the rosy-finger’d Hours 


_upon the imagination of many, whose rea- 
| son would deny its existence. The circum- 
| stances, moreover, of many wide-spreading 
and fatal diseases are such as favour the 
| doctrine of contagion in the minds of those 
_who are not well disciplined in medical log- 


Wove wreaths of joy in Pleasure’s echoing bowers; | ic; and during the prevalence of such dis- 


Once round thy limpid stream and scented grove, 
The haunts of Fancy, Freedom lov'd to rove; 
Aud, moulded by the hand of young Desire, 


'eases the side of the contagionist is gen- 
|erally, as far as his personal interest is 


iconcerned, the safest. This belief has 


accordingly, wherever it has prevailed, 
yielded very slowly before the evidence of 
enlightened observation. There are few, 
however, now, who have much fear of the 
contagion of dysentery or consumption. The 
believers in that of yellow fever are more nu- 
merous, though they are gradually diminish- 
ing. Typhus fever maintains its character 
rather better, and plague perhaps best of all ; 
of all, we mean, which are questionable. 
This subject has been better understood and 
more rationally treated since the distinc- 
tion, which has been recognised between 
contagion and infection, which is an exceed- 
ingly important one, and may be understood 


by the definition of these two terms as given 
by Dr Smith. 


Contagion is a poison, generated by morbid ani- 
mal secretion, possessing the power of inducing 
a like morbid action in healthy bodies, whereby it 
is reproduced and indefinitely multiplied. 

Infection is a febrific agent, produced by the de- 
composition of animal and vegetable substances. 


The force and practical value of this 
distinction may be thus illustrated. If 
yellow fever be a contagious disease, the 
attendants must leave the patient, or risk a 
participation in the calamity; if it be an 
infectious one, they need only leave the un- 
healthy district and carry the sufferer with 
them, an operation not very difficult; since 
the pestilential locality is usually very cir- 
cumscribed. 

Our author divides his first order into 
two genera, “ contagion communicable on- 
ly by contact,” including as species that of 
the itch, hydrophobia, and a few others; 
and “contagion communicable. both by 
contact and by the atmosphere,” of which 
the species are small-pox, measles, chicken- 
pox, scarlet fever, and hooping-cough, 
Some objections might be made to this clas- 
sification, but these would be more appro- 
priate in a journal purely medical. The 
genera of Infection are koino-miasma, from 
koinos, common or public. This is “ the 
effluvia exhaled from the public filth of 
cities, and from the soil of marshes and 
Champaign countries. It also properly in- 
cludes the noxious emanations from animal 
and vegetable substances which are accu- 
mulated and allowed to putrefy in cellars, 
storehouses, and the holds of ships.” Idio- 
miasma, from idios, personal, which is 
“produced from the matter of perspiration 
and the other excretions of the human 
body, accumulated in small and unventi- 
lated places, and acted upon by heat ;” and 
lastly, idio-koino miasma, a combination of 
both. These genera are again divided in- 
to sundry species, with Greek names, of 
which our readers will readily excuse the 
omission, The distinction of species is 
founded on the comparative intensity of 
the poisonous effluvia at different times and 
in different situations. The koino-miasma, 
according to its virulence, produces inter- 
mittent, bilious, or yellow fever, and as Dr 
Smith supposes, the plague. The idio-mi- 
asma is the remote cause of typhus, and the 
third genus that of those anomalous and 
compound diseases, about which the faculty 








have been occasionally so much divided ; 
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as for instance the fever which prevail- 
ed in New York in 1820. Such diseases 
will incline either to yellow or typhus, in 
proportion as the common or personal mi- 
asma preyails. Thus in tolerably well ven- 
tilated situations the symptoms will be 
those of the former; whilein the dirty and 
crowded dwellings of the poor, the form of 
disease will be a horrible anomaly, in which 
the typhoid appearances will soon predomi- 
nate. We cannot, in a work of this kind, 
follow Dr Smith through the various details 
and ingenious illustrations of this part of 
his subject ; we confine our remarks to two 
or three points; the first is the manner in 
which the koino-miasma diffuses itself—this 
is so interesting that it deserves to be giv- 
en in our author’s own words. 


The grounds from which the miasm is exhaled, 
are usually of small extent, compared with the area 
over which it eventually spreads. At first, the 
poison is probably generated in a very minute 
quantity, perhaps not enough to occasion disease 
even in those who are the most susceptible to its 
noxious influence. But the quantity progressively 
increases, and shortly becomes sufficiently accumu- 
lated at and about its source to produce the few 
cases of fever which form the commencement of 
an epidemic. As the exhalation multiplies, it 
spreads to the adjoining streets, producing addi- 
tional cases. At this period, however, the continu- 
ance of the disease as an epidemic, frequently ap- 
pears doubtful, owing to the wind dispersing the 
miasm, the quantity of which is yet inconsiderable. 
But the poison, multiplying from day to day, slowly 
extends over a larger space, entering the houses, 
courts, and other retreats sheltered from the winds. 
As the season advances, the pestilential soil be- 
comes more and more prolific of the poison, and 
when at length its exhalation is no longer increas- 
ed, the epidemic soon rises to its height. ; 

In accounting for the extension of yellow fever, it 
is important to observe, that the quantity of Per- 
koino miasma daily augments, and that the principal 
canse of its not spreading rapidly with effect, is its 
dispersion in the atmosphere. The poison in a 
dilute state is, no doubt, always considerably in 
advance of the place in which it is sufficiently con- 
centrated to: produce disease; and although that 
portion of the miasm which is diffused through the 
streets of an infected district, may frequently be 
scattered by the wind so as to render them com- 
paratively safe to passengers, yet as the poison has 
possession of enclosures and ranges of buildings, 
and is constantly emanating from its source, they 
soon become again pestilential in a calm state of 
the atmosphere. Moreover, it is probable that the 
miasm is condensed with the dews, and partially 
absorbed by the soil, from which it is exhaled 
during the heat of the day. This idea is the more 
plausible, seeing there is reason to believe that the 
specific gravity of Perkoino mtasma is greater than 
that of asmospheric air, and that its elevation above 
the surface of the earth is never considerable. It 
is an old observation that the occupants of the up- 
per stories of houses are less exposed to the rava- 
ges of pestilence than those who reside on the 
ground floors. 


Another circumstance is important in the 
history of this pernicious effluvia, which is, 
that it adheres to clothes, vessels, &c., and 
is thus imported from situations where it 
prevails, to others which were before 
healthy. But the effects of this importa- 


tion, which were for some time matter of 
triumph to the contagionists, and of trouble 
to their opponents, are, in reality, such as 
confirm the argument of the latter; for, 
though communication with such vessels, 
or their contents, is often fatal to those who 





attempt it, yet the disease in such cases 
spreads no further, and ceases with the 
cessation of the communication. Instances 
of this sort have been frequent. The case 
of the Ten Brothers, in the fall of 1819, 
will be remembered by our Boston readers 
as one of these. When cases of this sort 
happen in a port just before, or coincident 
with, the commencement of an indigenous 
epidemic, they seem to afford strong sup- 
port to the defenders of the doctrine of con- 
tagion; but taken in connexion with what 
we have already observed, it will be per- 
ceived that they admit of an explanation, 
without supposing the existence of specitic 
contagion. We have intimated that the 
believers in the contagiousness of typhus 
were still numerous; nor is this remarka- 
ble, when we consider how nearly the opin- 
ions of both parties in relation to this ques- 
tion approach each other. Dr Smith, in 
behalf of the anti-contagionists, maintains 
that the perspiration and other excretions 
of persons labouring under severe febrile 
diseases, are extremely liable to become 
putrid, and, of course, to produce what he 
terms idio-miasma, which produces typhus 
fever. Thus,an attendant ona patient ill with 
yellow-fever in circumstances where he is 
not at the same tme exposed to the koino- 
miasma, may be seized with fever, but this 
will be typhus; and all this is according to 
the laws of infection. By attending a case 
of typhus, he may in the same manner be- 
come affected by zdio-miasma, which, as 
before, produces typhus; and this agrees 
with the same laws of infection. But it is 
also a case in which one fever produces by 
its efluvia another similar fever, which is 
almost the definition of contagion, and in- 
deed, is all that many contagionists contend 
for. The difference, according to Dr Smith, 
is, that contagion is a secretion, which loses 
its specific power by decomposition, as is 
well known to be the case with the vario- 
lous and vaccine matter, while infection, 
or more strictly speaking, idio-miasma, is 
the product of an excretion which acquires 
its activity from the very process by which 
that of the former is lost. Whatever the 
truth may be in this matter, one thing in 
relation to it is important, and is admitted on 
all hands, namely, that the sphere of actiy- 
ity of this effluvia of typhus is very circum- 
scribed, and in well ventilated apartments, 
the danger of receiving a severe disorder 
from this cause alone, is very inconsid- 
erable. 

Thus far we have been gratified with this 
work, and pleased with the clearness and 
ingenuity of its author; and, though we 
are not yet prepared to subscribe to all his 
notions, we acknowledge that they are gen- 
erally plausible, and often satisfactory. It 
is with regret, therefore, that we express 
the opinion, that in nearly all which relates 
to his third order, or meteoration, Dr Smith 
has lost his labour. He divides this order 
into two genera, the first comprising the 
sensible qualities of the atmosphere, or sen- 


pon the first, considering its connexion 
with the origin and progress of epidemics, 
as a very obscure subject, which has baflled 
the endeavours of the most industrious ob- 
servers. ‘The second genus is discussed at 
greater length, and here we think Dr Smith 
has fallen into the common error of ingen- 
ious men—that of allowing imagination to 
supply the deficiences of observation. Re- 
specting these supposed insensible qualities 
of the atmosphere, we have to inquire first, 
‘is there any proof of their existence ? and 
second ; can any thing be added to the sum 
of our knowledge by admitting it? With 
respect to the first question, it is ad- 
mitted that we have no evidence, either 
froin our senses, or any instrument or op- 
eration hitherto adopted, that there are 
any such qualities; their existence is in- 
ferred from the circumstances of certain 
epidemics—that is, these circumstances, 
or effects, must have some cause, and as 
no known circumstance, or antecedent, 
can be produced, Dr5., as others have done 
before him, assumes that this antecedent is 
an insensible quality of the atmosphere ; an 
assumption which we consider entirely gra- 
tuitous. And what are we to gain by in- 
terposing this new link in the chain of 
causation ? Nothing. When we say that the 
cause, or one of the causes, of influenza is 
an insensible quality ot the atmosphere, 
we say only that the cause of influenza 
is something of which we know nothing. 
It isan acknowledgment of ignorance, with 
a circumstance, or a concealing of it under 
a periphrasis. When our author states that 
the prevalence of a severe epidemic is pre- 
ceded by unusual severity of the common 
disorders of the season, he gives us data on 
which to found precautionary calculations. 
When he infers that these facts intimate the 
presence of epidemic meteoration, does he 
do any more? Can we remove or correct 
this ? Certainly not. We cannot tell whence 
it comes, or whither it goeth; we have 
only an unnecessary and unmanageable ad- 
dition to our notions respecting epidemics, 
which are already quite troublesome enough. 
When Dr 8. suggests that this meteoration 
may be electricity, we begin to find some 
savour in the doctrine. This is something 
tangible. Let him procure an electrometer, 
or if no known instrument of that kind will 
answer, let him invent a new one, and watch 
it ten or twenty years, as Van Swicten did 
his thermometer and barometer; let him 
put his notion to the test of experiment, 
and he will be usefully employed. But, 
against insensible qualities we enter our 
protest. For our own part, we cannot help 
thinking that the sensible qualities of the 
|atmosphere have a greater share in the 
circumstances of epidemics than has been 
allowed them. The connexion is obscure, 
and, perhaps, never may be satisfactorily 
explained,—probably from the complication 
of the subject. A native of a northern 
climate becomes, by the operation of that 
climate, prepared to suffer severely by the 








sible meteoration, and the second the insen-| epidemics of the south; why may not a se- 


sible ones; and this is tnsensible or epidemic 
meteoration. He makes very few remarks 








ries of years predispose a whole city or dis- 
‘trict to the effectual operation of agents, 
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which, without such predisposition, would be 
harmless? One word more with epidemic me- 
teoration and we are done with it for the pre- 
sent. The author, like many of the invent- 
ors or defenders of gratuitous hypotheses, 
endeavours to draw a parallel between his 
favourite agent and gravity, of which, says 
he, we know nothing. Tell me, is the im- 

lied language in this case, what gravity is, 
and I will tell you what meteoration is. To 
which we reply, that gravity, as far as we 
know, is nothing but a quality or a tenden- 
cy of all bodies to approach each other ; 
the reality of which every one perceives 
and admits; while meteoration is a quality 
of the atmosphere, by which it influences 
or produces epidemics, in a manner which 
its nature prevents our perceiving, and 
which we are by no means willing to admit. 

Our limits will not permit us to make 
many observations upon the second part of 
this volume. It is generally interesting, 
and, excepting those portions which imply 
the admission of the insensible qualities, ju- 
dicious. It is composed with care, and at 
the expense, apparently, of much industri- 
ous reading. Dr Smith supposes, while 
treating this part of this subject, that the 
diseases which are propagated by specific 
contagion, as small-pox, measles, &c., may 
sometimes originate from the effects of the 
atmosphere upon the human frame. In this 
we cannot agree with him. The history of 
these diseases will not warrant such a sup- 
position. In what manner they did, or may 
originate, is, with one or two exceptions, 
entirely unknown ; and the analogy of these 
would lead us to suspect that they were de- 
rived from the brute creation. 

We hope our remarks upon the subject 
of meteoration will not be offensive to Dr 
Smith. If he has erred in the manner we 
suppose, his mistake is similar to that of 
many eminent menin his profession. Stahl 
had his Archeus, Darwin his Spirit of ani- 
mation, and Hoffman and Cullen their ner- 
vous energies and vis medicatrix. “There 
must be a tub,” said the learned and amia- 
ble Cullen in conversing on this subject, 
«‘to amuse the whole.” Philosophers will 
clasp shadows sometimes, instead of sub- 
stances, and occasionally stumble on the 
latter in the pursuit of the former. We 
assure ourauthor that we havederived much 
pleasure, and some instruction, from his 
book, and that whenever he writes another, 
we will gladly read and review it, provided 
he will allow us to qualify the praise which 
we have no doubt his works will always de- 
serve, with a seasoning of disapprobation 
and ridicule of any opinion which we may 
think a fit subject for it. 











MISCELLANY. 





LETTERS FROM A TRAVELLER. 
No. I, 
Dublin Bay, Sept. 8th, 18—. 
My pEAR FRIENDS—Soon after you left 


us on the morning of the 15th, we were 
under way with a light breeze, and about 


4 P.M. passed the light-house, bringing the 
wind with us for the benefit of several ves- 
sels, which had started before us, and were 
then becalmed in the outer harbour. The 
first week brought us to the Grand Banks. 
A few evenings after we left Boston, I 
noticed a phenomenon, which was quite 
new to me, though Capt. M. says it is com- 
monenough. Just after the sun had set, 
there appeared, diverging from the place 


very beautiful effect. 
week our progress was inconsiderable, the 
wind being generally easterly, or light, 
and often we were entirely becalmed. On 
the Monday of the third week a fine breeze 
sprung up, and we had as much as we could 
fly under with close reefed topsails and 
foresail. It did not, however, continue 
long so furious, but soon reduced itself to a 
fresh breeze, either directly aft, or two or 
three points on either quarter, to which we 
could carry our smallest sails. From this 
moment the voyage was delightful. The 
brig was a superb sailor, and to do our Cap- 





tain justice, he never wasted a puff of wind. 
Away we went merrily, with top-gallant, 
| topmast and lower steering sails, royals, and 
ringtail all full, and making the water 
white all around us. One morning about 
nine, we saw on the weather bow a large 
ship, with all sail set, even more than we 





had, and copper-bottomed, steering within 
;one point of the same course with our- 
|selves; about twelve, we spoke him (a John 
Bull from Quebec), and about four hours 
after left him just dipping beneath the hori- 
zon on our lee quarter. We went by him, 
to use a sailor’s hyperbole, as if he had 
| been lying at anchor. My fellow-passen- 
‘gers were rather agreeable than other- 
wise ; one especially, P , a Scotch half- 
pay lieutenant, afforded great amusement 
by his stories of dukes, duchesses, princes, 
etc. D would have reverenced this 
man for his familiarity with Shakspeare. 
|His memory was really astonishing; he 
‘spouted from Burke, Pitt, Douglass, Dr 
| Syntax, Homer, Milton, Thomson, and 
| Burns ; enacted the Gentle Shepherd, and 
jsung Scotch songs. Besides all this, we 
had a few books on board, suited to our 
different tastes, such as Thomson, Pliny, 
'Riley’s Narrative, Guthrie’s Grammar, and 
| the Description of Boston. Our other re- 
| sources were a backgammon-board, a rub- 
| ber of whist after dinner, and an extem- 
poraneous set of chessmen. Thus flew the 
hours, and the favouring Zephyr was so well 











passage with us for dear Ireland; seated 


the voyage, and “blew a gallant blast.” 
On Sunday evening, twenty-one days after 
we left Boston, we had, by reckoning, past 
Cape Clear, but haying run too far to the 
southward, were not able to make it. The 
deep sea-line being also a very shallow sea- 
line, we could not get bottom, though the 
water was quite green. In these circumstan- 
ces Capt. M thought it imprudent to 
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pleased with our company that he took | 


t 
{ 


himself fairly on the taffrail for the rest of | 








run longer than till twelve at night, and ac- 
cordingly, though we had a fine wind, hove 
to till five in the morning; and then made 
sail again. At six we spoke a noble vessel, 
one of the packets from Liverpoo! to New 
York, and made an attempt to send you a 
letter, but in vain; it fell into the hands of 
Nep’s postmaster-general, who doubtless 
made very little ceremony with the wafer. 
About ten o’clock we came in sight of the 


which he might be supposed to have reach- | first land we had seen for three weeks,— 
ed, a number of blue rays, stretching | the highlands of Dungarvon in the county 
across the red ground, and producing aj|of Waterford; and as the wind continued 
During the second | from the northwest, run close in with the 


shore, and coasted along all day with a 
\light breeze. 


You can hardly conceive 
any thing more delightful. The weather 
was clear and mild, and the appearance 
of green Erin most beautiful. We had 
at once exchanged the wild, dreary, and 
tumbling expanse of ocean, bounded with 
one eternally monotonous circle of sky, for 
a smooth channel, edged with lofty hills or 
plains, and declivities gilded with wheat- 
fields, and diversified with villages, ham- 
lets, light-houses, and other monuments of 
human industry; above us a bright sun, 
blue sky variegated with cottony clouds ; 
behind, a gentle breeze wafting us along, 
changing the prospect every instant, and 
refreshing the eye and soul with continued 
variety, “ever changing, ever new.” Such 
a day was sufficient to pay one for a long- 
er voyage over the Atlantic, than ours has 
been. Some of us were of opinion, that 
if this state of things continued, it would 
matter little whether we reached Dublin 
for a month; but Capt. M was other- 
wise minded: “de gustibus non.” His 
taste for the picturesque has not probably 
been much Cultivated. During the day we 
passed the villages of Dungarvon and 
Waterford, and about sunset were up with 
the Saltee islands and Tusker rock. F 
will recollect the gale of wind in which 
we passed this rock before, and I am sure, 
if he has forgotten it, I have not. I con- 
trasted our sail this day, with that by the 
same places ten years ago, and the differ- 
ence was far enough from being trifling. 
The following morning the scene was again 
beautiful beyond description. The sun, as 
he rose, gilded the clouds above and the 
Wicklow mountains opposite him ; 

“ The kindling azure and the mountain’s brow.” 
The water was just rippled with the favour- 
ing breeze, the land on the west spangled 
with villages and spires, and painted in 
chequers with fields of grain, and all soft- 
tened, veiled but not hid, by a thin, blue 
mantle of haze. The clouds above blue, 
fringed with gold as the sun’s rays glanced 
on their borders ;—before us in the distance 
the hill of Hoth and the entrance to Dub- 
Jin bay; on the right, two vessels in full 
sail; one tall hill on the Welsh side of the 
channel, and the horizon to the southwest 
completed the prospect. Before long it be- 
came quite calm, and we amused ourselves 
by catching a small fish called here gur- 
nets. About noon the wind sprung up again 
and a pilot-boat came along side, manned 
with a crew which beggars all description 
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some with whole coats, some with ragged 
ones, and others with none at all, with 
small-clothes, to which even courtesy could 
hardly give the name, garterless stockings, 
and all the etceteras of Irish tatterdema- 
lions. The most respectable one wore a 
coarse blue jacket, with a silver badge 
sewed upon the sleeve about as big as the 
palm of one’s hand. We detained him to 
carry the vessel in, and as the others lin- 
gered, Capt. M inquired what they 
wanted. The fellow’s hat was raised with 
the back of the right hand, the fingers be- 
ing the while employed in gently scratch- 
ing his curly pate, which was a little in- 
clined towards the left shoulder; he an- 
wered, with unutterable brogue, ‘“‘ Pork and 
rum.” While these were preparing, he 
begged a glass of grog to pass away the 
time, drank it off with great gusto, and de- 
voutly hoped that “sorrow might never go 
so near his heart as that did.” The knights 
of the ragged small-clothes at last left us to 
continue our sail along the shore of a highly 
cultivated country covered more and more 
thickly with villages, churches,&c. The 
sky was, during the afternoon, occasionally 
veiled by fleecy clouds, through the inster- 
stices of which the rays of the sun every now 
and then streamed out upon some spot of 
the land, contrasting it richly with those in 
the shade. As we entered the bay we 
came in sight of the Pigeon-House, hill of 
Hoth, and other spots renowned in novels. 
We had a smart squall for a short time as 
we entered, but it soon passed over, and as 
before we reached the light-house, the tide 
turned, we were obliged to cast anchor out- 
side of the mole. Thus we handed our 
topsails just twenty-three days since we 
hoisted them in Boston harbour. We did 
not regret the delay; for the prospect 
around us was so delicious, we were unwill- 
ing to go on shore. The sky was neither 
clear nor cloudy,—the air was just not 
calm, and the water gently rippled, or en- 
tirely smooth. We were nearly surround- 
ed with fields, crossed with hedge-rows, 
checkered yellow and green with various 
cultivation, dotted with neat little build- 
ings, or embossed with magnificent edifices ; 
and this scene, exquisitely beautiful as it is 
in itself, rendered still more so to us by the 
charms of novelty and contrast. At sun- 
set a boat came off from Dunleary, bring- 
ing a little ragged, waggish-looking boy, 
about the size and, except his dress, the 
exact resemblance of . He had a 
small bag-pipe, and with the bellows under 
one arm and the bag under the other, came 
along side playing ‘‘ Daintie Davie” with 
might and main. We were prepared to 
enjoy every thing, so we invited the piper 
on board, and improved the opportunity af- 
forded by the first level surface we have 
trod on for three weeks, for performing a 
few reels, with much less grace than either 
zeal or agility. The Irish pipe is rather an 
agreeable instrument in the open air, and 
for a promoter of lively dancing is far su- 
perior to any I have ever met with. To- 
morrow we go up to Dublin.—Farewell. 
R. 
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INDEFINITE IMPROVEMENT: 


NEITHER individuals, nor nations, become 
suddenly enlightened and corrupt. The 
young consult and imitate the old. The old 
are subject to the wisest ; and these derive 
their superiority from study and reflection, 
corrected by experience. The influence 
of the aged and of books over. the growing 
young gradually decreases :—they who en- 
gage in active pursuits, become occupied 
by business and domestic cares; conversa- 
tion and reading fill only small intervals in 
their life ; their stock of wisdom is circulat- 
ed, experience increases their knowledge 
of its uses, and augments its value :—they, 
who are not called to active life, and who 
do not abandon themselves to idleness or 
pleasure, are occupied in enlarging their 





adopting the best part of her knowledge 
and institutions, and compounding them 
with her own, was enabled to leave behind 
bounds which Greece could not pass; Rome 
also declined,—and, after a long period of 
commotion and darkness, when, by the pro- 
mulgation of Christianity and the incur- 
sions of the barbarians, a new order of 
things had taken place, the knowledge of 
Roman literature and institutions was re- 
vived, and the improvements and discove- 
ries of the European nations have carried 
them beyond their predecessors. Thus the 
state of civilized society in one period is 
superior to its state in a preceding period,— 
and, though one nation rises and then falls. 
it is only that another may exult in an high- 
er elevation,—it is only because the per- 
fection of the former could not be greater 


capital of knowledge, by study, reflection, | than the existing state of things admitted. 


and speculation. 


When these two classes | The analogy then between the moral and 


have become old, the speculations of the | material worlds is slight: the poet may 


one, corrected by the experience of the 


speak of the maturity and decay of a sin- 


other, make both better instructers of the | gle empire, but not of civilized soctety. So 


oung than their predecessors. 
To what then shall it be attributed, that 


the analogy between different periods of 
national existence and the hours of the 


wisdom and experience secure not individ-/| day, or the seasons of the year, is sufficient 
uals from mistake, nor nations from decline: | merely to supply expressions denoting the 
Error frequently assumes the garb and the | vicissitudes of a single nation’s existence, 
office - slag, _—_ ee me expe- | but cannot be extended to the civilized na- 
rienced are liable to generalize from im-' tions collectively, for they have neither 
perfect views, and to adopt false principles | noon nor night, catdeaienes coe winter. 

—an undue proneness to system and simpli-| When we talk, then, of the Alexandrian 
fication is found among them, as among the| age of Grecian glory and literature,—of 
ignorant—and it is not till evils have accu- the Augustan age of Roman magnificence 
mulated to oppression, that they - traced | and learning,—when we lament the debase- 
to their source: but errors rectified, are | ment of Greece, and the darkness which 
pay advantages; they one ames se- | san the pee savage of the Roman em- 
curity to society,—tor each corrected er- | pire,—let us reflect that Romie, “ take her 
ror is an obstacle removed from the path of | for all in all,” excelled Grevce, and that her 
improvement. 7 ago tfc ang A | gy - age if = caused, 
progression. ans presenting Oriuliant/ by the degradation of Greece ;—let us also 
prospects, and promising rich results, are | consider that the downfal of Rome has 
deliberately investigated and accurately un- | been succeeded by another age, more glo- 
igh aap ag - gp cig ee more a — 6p nero 
ing prejudices are slowly overcome, _and more useful to mankind. y compre- 
much time elapses before they take full | hensive views let us convince ourselves that 
effect,—and then it is that brilliant pros- | civilized society becomes, by the vicissi- 
pects become dazzling reality. But the | tudes or transformations of individual ciy- 
splendid consequences of a cautious execu- | ilized nations, more susceptible of perfec- 
tion * one _ a ‘6 y engund oe tion, a oer on sit ge — are too 
sumption as to the adoption of another, | apt to look upon what we Call the degenera- 
and cause a stop or retrogradation. Thus | cy or degradation cf empires, only as ef- 
the nations—each, perhaps, occasionally | fects; we do not take in the whole extent 
advancing a great way and occasionally | of events; we look upon them as constitut- 
falling back a little,—have ever been pro- , ing many chains; we ought to regard them 
gressing ; and, if there is a limit to man’s as constituting one great chain, whose end 
improvement, there is no other destiny for | man cannot see, but whose beginning may 











him than Alexander’s, to weep that there 
are no more surmountable eyils, no more 
exertions to make, “no more worlds to 
conquer.” 

An analogy may be discovered between 
the material and moral worlds; to it, we 
must refer the opinion that civilized society 
has its infancy, maturity, and old age,—that 
as plants germinate, ripen, and wither, so 
society must be subject to the same law. 
Assuredly history furnishes no proof of this. 
Egypt was once preeminent above all the 
nations ; she declined, and Greece, borrow- 
ing all that was useful, exhibited superior 
excellence; Greece declined, and Rome, 





be traced to God; viewed in this light, 
each event is good and necessary, and each 
is better than the preceding. 

We need review but cursorily the histo- 
ry of the world to perceive that it has ever 
been improving. For a long period only 
one nation was distinguished among its con- 
temporaries; as one eminent nation fell, 
another rose, not to take its place, but to 
rise beyond it—at a later period, we shall 
find two or morenations contending for the 
palm of merit—and the number of rivals 
has been gradually increasing, until, at the 
present day, we find continents contending 
with each other for a preeminence in worth 
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wisdom, liberty, and true glory,—in every 
thing that exalts man,—and both exhibit- 
ing an approach to perfection which past 
ages never saw. 

From what has been, we have every 
reason to infer that the world shall improve 
until all the nations shall become civiliz- 
ed,—each a rival to its neighbour, and eve- 
ry one striving to obtain the superiority in 
excellence—all shall improve, yet the 
world never reach what it will continue to 
approach,—perfection. Ww. 

Cambridge, Oct. 11. 





To the Editor of the U. S. L. Gazette. 


Mr EpDITor, 
A few nights since, after reading a recent 

publication respecting this country, which interest- 

ed me considerably, 

I had a dream, 

That was not all a dream; 


But such as it was, if it will help you to fill a page, 
you and your readers are welcome to it. 
INDICUS. 








A DREAM. 


I retired to rest weary, though not fa- 
tigued. Iwas notin that frame of mind, 
which demands sleep, as the victim of in- 
temperance seeks the draught which will 
extinguish care or lassitude in forgetful- 
ness; but the day had already ended; the 
morrow had commenced ; and I regarded 
the repose which I sought, but as a quiet 
preparation for what my hands might next 
find to do, rather than a state of lethargic 
lifelessness. Man is not held to be account- 
able for his dreams, because he cannot con- 
trol them; for that very reason they indi- 
cate his character; and imperfect indeed 
must his be, whose dreams are stained with 
deeds of wantonness or cruelty. Thoughts 
are then spontaneous, and they disclose the 
way in which we are disposed to act. May 
not the waking hours often profit by les- 
sons, that the hours of slumber will give ; 
for the heart never reflects its own image 
more truly, than when the limbs lie still; 
the eyes are closed ; the breath prolonged ; 
and the whole influence which man exerts 
over himself, suspended. 

{ am more accustomed than most persons 
to watch my dreams. They amuse me, at 
least; and they have sometimes almost as 
much distinctness and continuity as the 
“visions” elaborated by writers who are 
broad awake. I will not say that I dreamed 
the following, just as Lhave written it; but 
something like it I diddream. I had retired 
atarather late hour. and the moon kept 
me awake for some time; but her beams 
gradually withdrew to the foot of my bed; 
the moaning of the wind was heard less 
audibly ; and I slept. 

I soon found - myself in a pleasant field, 
not far from my abode; it was indeed a 
place which I often visited both in my wak- 
ing and sleeping hours. It is situated on a 
declivity facing the east, and at its foot 
moved a narrow stream, of considerable 
depth, overhung with willows Hither, in 
my youthful days, I used to go for the purpose 
of fishing; and as the nature of my pleas- 





ures changed with my age, though I found 
myself often retiring to the same place, I 
ascended part way up the hill, and instead 
of my fishing-rod, took with me a book— 
the plaything of more advanced childhood. 
This spot had become in some measure the 
home of my leisure or my listless hours. 
But my familiarity had not rendered me 
insensible to its beauties; it had rather en- 
deared them to me. I had not been here 
long, before 1 was addressed by a man, ap- 
parently about the age of forty, whom | 
saw not until he spake tome. I never in 
my life remember to have seen so much 
decision without harshness, and dignity 
without reserve. For him to instruct, and 
for me to listen, was a thing so natural, 
that he replied rather to my thoughts than 
to my words. 

‘In what,’ said he, ‘would you be in- 
structed ?” 

I cast my eye from the eminence on 
which I was, to the surrounding objects be- 
neath me; I would learn, I replied, some- 
thing of the future prospects of my coun- 
try. 

a You know,’ said he, ‘ the fruit, from the 





seed that is planted. You may see the 
| character of your country, in that of the 
few men who first stept onits shores. They 
were full of the divine intentions of Heav- 
en, which later times have but partially de- 
veloped. The future exists in the present; 
the present existed in the past. Revolu- 
tions are often the effect of causes, which 
have been in operation for centuries. The 
independence of America was achieved 
before she was discovered; even when the 
human mind was redeemed from superstition, 
from the dire bondage of religious slave- 
_ry. The independence of America, did I 
say? I should have said the independence 
of the whole world. That strong, convul- 
|sive impulse to liberty, which the earth 
feels from its centre to its circumference, 
which the iron hand of despotism can hard- 
ly bind, is an effect of the same cause, 
which is already strengthened by its suc- 
cessful operation in thy country. There is 
this only difference. Here the strong de- 
termination to pursue an upright course 
carried with it enough of faith for the ac- 
complishment of that, which other nations 
could hardly believe to be possible, until 
the reality proved itself before them. God 
sent his veterans in the cause of religious 
freedom and civil liberty, to this country, 
that they might be in the front of the bat- 
tle. And as other countries gradually ef- 
fect that, which yours has already accom- 
plished, from being the youngest, you will 
become regarded as the eldest nation on 
the earth. Happy country! destined to 
receive aggrandizement, not from hard- 
fought battles, and ill-deserved conquests ; 
but from every successful struggle in the 
cause of civil and religious liberty, where- 
ever it may be.—The union of church and 
state has been a most unhallowed connex- 
ion, not from essential necessity, but from 
the depravity of man. It was the peculiar- 





ly religious character of this people, which 
achieyed their independence, and establish- 





ed their civil institutions. It was the sin- 
gle determination of every man, to sub- 
mit his religious sentiments to no tribunal 
but to that of God and his own conscience; 
which finally produced the republican form 
of government. Say not, then, there is no 
union of church and state; for there is a 
union of the heart, though not of the hand. 
That there is this union, let the example of 
France testify. Had there existed in that 
country the same sense of religion that is 
found in yours, she would not, in her zeal 
to be free, have laid the hand of violence 
on liberty herself. She would have wooed, 
not ravished. She would have resembled the 
good man, standing forth in the steadfast de- 
fence of his rights; not the felon broken from 
his prison. She would have stood omnipo- 
tent, with justice for her cause, heaven her 
protection, and wisdom her law; and not 
have wasted her strength in the impotent 
efforts of madness. The peculiar charac- 
teristic of thy country which has marked 
her progress, is religious liberty ; the cause 
and the effect of religious principle. This 
must prevail throughout the world. Think of 
its effects on the civil institutions, the laws, 
habits, and customs of other nations, and 
measure, if you can, the influence of thine 
own, the centre from which it emanates. 
You desired to know something of the fu- 
ture prospects of your country; I have 
shewn her peculiar characteristic, from 
this, if she is true to herself, judge ye of 
her prospects. I have carried thee to the 
root of the tree, and analyzed the juices 
which give it sustenance; to count the 
fruit, the branches, and the leaves, were 
endless.’ 

He proceeded—‘ Look not for the pro- 
gress of religion to the din of controversy, 
and the noise of party. The effects of 
these must be as ephemeral as the feelings 
from which they proceed. The crusades 
to the holy land to rescue it from the foot 
of infidels, were not more the effect of am- 
bition, feebly masked by false religion, than 
are the controversies that have since agi- 
tated Christendom. The power and en- 
signs of religion have been bestowed on 
the foulest passions of the human heart, as 
the temple of God has afforded protection 
to the outlaw and assassin. Religious truth 
is not a treasure which a man may easily 
defend with his sword; he would seek in 
vain, after his victory, for that which he 
had fought for. It is to be found neither 
in the despondency of defeat, nor the ex- 
ultation of conquest. It is not a prize to 
be gained by strength, or lost by weakness. 
It is reflected from the calm and quiet 
heart in the faithful and peaceable dis- 
charge of its duties, like the face of na- 
ture from the placid water. There exists, 
deep in the minds of very many, far re- 
moved from what is often called religion, a 
conscientious regard to their duty, produced 
and nurtured by the word of God. This it 
is, which will grew, and work miracles on 
earth.—The literature of your country 
will be as distinctly marked as its govern- 
ment. It will be the wreath, which will 





decorate her civil and religious institutions; 
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and will derive its life from that of which it 
is the ornament. It will be a real, substan- 
tial, living form, on whose face may be 
read the inmost workings of the soul. It 
will not as yet—if ever—abound with fic- 
tion, for as the eye looks into the past, it is 
only as it loses itself in a dim and doubtful 
twilight, that it discovers the shadowy 
forms of romance; and America has no 
dark ages, to be the illimitable haunt of 
those who would work into reality the 
phantasms of theirown minds. The litera- 
ture of America will be beautiful and 
strong and chaste and healthy.’ 

The last words sounded in my ears as I 
awoke, and saw the full splendour of the 
sun falling where I had last seen the gen- 
tle light of the moon. I recalled the lead- 
ing parts of the conversation as well as I 
could, and spent my first hour of leisure in 
arranging them in this form. 





Mr Epriror, 
I would direct the attention of some of your 
readers tothe most important faults of our common 
systems of English grammar; and your apparent 
willingness to estimate aright the importance of 
these inquiries, which I propose making, encourages 
me to hope that you will admit my essays,—if I 
may venture sotocallthem. I am aware, that to 
many of your readers, they cannot be interesting ; 
and I hardly dare to hope, that they will fully con- 
vince those who may read them with interest; but if 
they serve to fix the attention of thinking men upon 
topics which are certainly of great importance, and 
have certainly been too long and too much neglect- 

ed, my principal purpose will be answered. 
Ww 


ON THE COMMON SYSTEMS OF ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. 


THERE is no fact more obvious than that 
no method of parsing the English language 
has yet been devised, which gives general 
satisfaction to teachers or learners. All 
allow that Murray’s Grammar, for exam- 
ple, contains much useful information, and 
affords great assistance towards speaking 
and writing correctly ; but it could searce- 
ly have been made to contain less that is of 
any use in analyzing the language—reduc- 
ing it to its elements, and showing the pre- 
cise use of every word in asentence. Many 
words in our language of very common use, 
and of essential importance, have appa- 
rently lost their original, radical meaning, 
because they are no longer used as leading 
terms, but only as qualifying terms. Still, 
if the use of these is to be governed by any 
rule or system of rules, they must be de- 
fined. Although custom may be uniform in 
many Cases, and there may be little danger 
of error, there are hundreds of those in 
which even the learned do not agree in their 
use of terms, because they do not see their 
radical meaning. Our dictionaries afford 
us little assistance in determining their 
specific signification; and our grammars 
profess to teach us how to construe and 
parse the language with scarcely any refe- 
rence to their meaning. Murray gives 
from Horne Tooke a few definitions, but his 
system of parsing has no reference to them. 
This numerous class of words, which were 
originally nouns and verbs, but are now 














used merely as attributives, is divided into 
adverbs, congunctions, and prepositions. None 
of our grammarians have, however, so de- 
fined either of these parts of speech, as to 
give us any means of determining what 
words belong to it. They have given ta- 
bles of those which they think belong to 
each of these classes; and, but for these 
tables, we should be left wholly in the dark. 
No competent reason is given for making 
of these words three parts of speech, and 
they might, for all that appears, as well 
have been divided into twenty. 

Most of our rules for connexion, arrange- 
ment, and government, depend on these 
undefined words; and these rules are gene- 
rally such as children cannot understand, 
and men forget or despise. At least, nine 
tenths of the time devoted in our common 
schools in learning to parse, is rendered 
necessary solely by the folly of these rules. 
Let us take the first, for an example, 
and combine with it those which relate to 
the objective case. “The boy reads his 
book in school.” ‘ Boy” is in the nomina- 
tive case, beyond a doubt. But what is the 
nominative case? ‘The nominative case 
denotes an agent or actor; or it is the 
subject of the verb.” How long will it take 
a child to understand, from this explana- 
tion, that boy is, for this reason, the nomin- 
ative case to reads? What will he know 
then, that he did not know before’? He wiil 
know that grammarians call a word thus 
situated, in the nominative case. In speak- 
ing or writing the sentence, he would have 
used exactly the same words, and arranged 
them in the same order, without this infor- 
mation. Before parsing the sentence he 
must understand it ; and if he understand 
it, he cannot say the book reads the boy ; 
that is, he cannot give the term boy, the 
situation of any thing except what gram- 
marians term the nominative. The word 
is the same in the nominative and the ob- 
jective, and hence no error can be commit- 
ted in the term itself. In fact, the scholar 
does not learn to guard against error, nor 
to understand the sentence better than he 
did before ; but devotes a long portion of 
previous time to learning this really use- 
less fact—that a word having a certain use, 
or performing a certain office in a sentence, 
is called by a certain name. With few ex- 
ceptions, these remarks will apply to this 
case wherever it occurs. 

It is required that the nominative case 
shall govern the verb in number and per- 
son. The noun boy, is singular, therefore, 


the verb reads, must be singular. But this, 





so far as it regards the use of the words, is 
learned when the language is learned, and | 
not from grammars; and as to the fact, | 
that different forms of the verb are some- | 
times required, by our zrammars, to suc- 
ceed nominatives of different numbers, it is 
of no consequence. All that the scholar 
learns from this, and most other parts of 
our grammars, is to apply certain technical 
terms to what he perfectly understood be- 
fore. We are told thatall nouns are of the 
third person, except when they denote the 





object of a direct address. This may be 


comprehended by most children of ten or 
twelve years of age, after considerable in- 
struction and explanation. Butwhat is the 
use of teaching them this fact? No person 
ever violated this part of the rule, and 
there can never be a doubtful case for this 
to determine. Is not the time devoted to 
it, therefore, misspent? 

Let us leave the nominative, and proceed 
to the other nouns in the sentence. Book 
and school are both in the objective case. 
Is not this a little remarkable that two 
nouns, one of which expresses the object 
of a transitive verb, and the other denotes 
the place where the action expressed by 
the verb is performed, should be consider- 
ed in the same case. It is to be remember- 
ed, that by cases are denoted the relations 
which nouns and pronouns bear to other 
words in the same sentence. The nomina- 
tive denotes the agent; the genitive denotes 
the possessor; and the objective is made to 
represent all other relations which exist 
between nouns, and between nouns and 
verbs. The principal use of parsing is to 
acquire the habit of analyzing our lan- 
guage, for the purpose of determining the 
exact meaning of every word, and its re- 
lation to other words in connexion with it : 
or, to say what we mean in another way, 
it is to determine exactly the use of every 
word in the place where it occurs. I sup- 
pose no one will dispute the correctness of 
this assertion. In those languages in which 
nouns are varied in form, to express Cer- 
tain relations to other words, it is of use, at 
least to those who learn the language from 
books, to have the nouns declined. But in 
English we have no cases of this kind ex- 
cept the genitive ; and, except with refer- 
ence to this, the term case expresses the 
relations or offices of nouns, and not their 
terminations. We ought, therefore, to 
have, in this sense, as Many Cases as We 
have relations; and this would make more 
than a hundred. To tell a child that cases 
are these relations or particular offices of 
nouns, and then teach him that there are 
but three, is a greater absurdity than can 
be found any where but in English Gram- 
mars. Besides the relation between a 
transitive verb and its object, and those re- 
lations expressed by prepositions, there are 
numerous others, which we have no words 
to express. Such are the relations be- 
tween intransitive verbs and nouns of time, 
space, dimension, &c. Our grammars in- 
form us that these nouns are governed by 
prepositions understood? but in many, if 
not most of these examples, there 1s no 
preposition in the language that will ex- 
press our meaning. 

What shall we say of the possesseve or 
genitive case? It is said to denote proper- 
ty or possession. The noun expressing 
this idea is made to express it, sometimes 
by placing of before it, and sometimes by 
s and an apostrophe placed after it. These 
two methods signify the same ; that is, they 
denote the same mode of possessing. When 
we wish to convey the idea emphati- 
cally, in a'declarative form, or with refer- 
ence to the attributes and qualities which 
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any one possesses, we commonly express 


this idea of possession by the word be and 
have, with their variations. For example : 
« This manis a philosopher.” Here we as- 
sert that the qualities which constitute a phi- 
losopher are possessed by this man. Again: 
“ The man has awatch.” In this case, man 
is as obviously a possessor, as if it were 
said, “ The man’s watch,” or “ The watch of 
the man.” According to the common and 
only proper definition of English cases, 
these four methods of expressing the pos- 
sessive have so near an affinity in meaning, 
as equally to entitle them all to be termed 
possessive ; but our grammarians call one 
of them possessive, one objective, and two 
nominative. 

As my present object is merely to lead the 


” 


attention of my readers to the faults in the | 


present mode of parsing the English lan- 
guage, I have not thought it important to 
adopt any systematic method, nor to study 
any greater degree of exactness than is ne 
cessary for my general purpose. But, seeing 
that I have got fairly under way, I have a 
mind to proceed in some future numbers, 
and remark on some of the more obvious 
errors in the common method of parsing 
the several parts of speech. 





POETRY. 








SARDANAPALUS AT THE TEMPLE OF BELUS. 


This spacious mausoleum holds 
Proud dust in many a worshipped shrine ; 
Yon massive golden urn enfolds 
The Founder of our line. 
In gloomy grandeur, here are laid 
The gods, our regal race have made. 


Yes, here are sleeping side by side 
The gods, Assyrian queens have borne; 
Warriors of madmen deified, 
And tyrants overthrown. 
Why, since my sires are al] divine, 
Am I, their son, without shrine ? 


I have unto my people been 

A father, brother, and a friend ; 
Go to the Western Island men— 

Go eastward to mine empire’s end; 
Tf there be one hath wrong of me, 
Him, fourfold recompense shall see. 


I loved the glittering javelin not— 
I did not love war’s bloody suit: 

Though came the strife with victory fraught, 
And empires were its fruit. : 

I passed the prancing war-horse by, 

To gaze at beauty’s melting eye. © 


I never crushed Assyria’s sons 


ed ee 


Then had my glory walked abroad 
And I had been enshrined a god. 


What else but wide-spread carnage made 
The founder of our line a god ; 

A man, whose dark ambition bade 
Earth be a crimsoned sod. 

A bloody hunter, yet behold ! 

His shrine is of thrice beaten gold. 


And she, the queen of Belus’ son, 
Who built this sanctuary high, 

And planned it—proud presuming one! 
With roof-tree laid against the sky ; 

Because she blood spilled,—when she died 
Wide realms her queenship deified. 


But I, because my regal day 
Hath been arrayed in pleasure’s dress; 
Because | loved soft musjc’s lay 
And beauty’s dear caress ; 
Because I woman loved, and wine, 
Am thence to be denied a shrine. J. 









TO MY MOTHER’S MEMORY. 


My Mother! weary years have passed, since last 
I met thy gentle smile; and sadly then 

It fell upon my young and joyous heart. 

There was a mortal paleness on thy cheek, 

And well I knew, they bore thee far away 

Witb a vain hope to mend the broken springs— 
The springs of life. And bitter tears I shed 

In childhood’s short-lived agony of grief, 

When soothing voices said that thou wert gone, 
And that I must not weep, for thou wert blest. 
Full many a flower has bloomed upon thy grave, 
And many a winter’s snow has melted there ; 
Childhood has passed, and youth is passing now, 
And scatters paler roses on my path ; 

Dim and more dim my fancy paints thy form, 
Thy mild blue eye, thy cheek so thin and fair, 
Touched, when I saw thee last, with hectic flush, 
Telling, in solemn beauty, of the grave. 

Mine ear hath lost the accents of thy voice, 

And faintly o'er my memory comes at times 

A glimpse of joys that had their source in thee, 
Like one brief strain of some forgotten song. 
And then at times a blessed dream comes down, 
Missioned, perhaps, by thee from brighter realms ; 
And, wearing all the semblance of thy form, 
Gives to my heart the joy of days gone by. 

With gushing tears I wake ; O, art thou not 
Unseen and bodiless around my path, 

Watching with brooding love about thy child? 

Is it not so, my mother? I will not 

Think it a fancy, wild, and vain, and false, 

That spirits good and pure as thine, descend 
Like guardian angels round the few they loved, 
Oft intercepting coming woes, and still 

Joying on every beam that gilds our paths ; 

And waving snowy pinions 0’er our heads 

When midnight slumbers close our aching eyes. 





CONSOLATION. 





To build Colossal temples high ; 
I bade the sire his little ones 
Watch with a parent's eye. 
Throughout the land no vassal strives 
With a hard lord, nor wears his gyves. 


ons cee eer 


[ bade my subjects plant the vine 
Throughout the realms my sceptre sways ; 

And bade them drink the joyous wine, ~ 

_ And feast away their days. 

Sardanapalus thence hath lost 

His golden shrine and holocaust. 


For had I made the rivers dance 
With waves of blood from prostrate foes ; 
And couched a warrior’s murdering lance, 
And broke my land’s repose : 


‘ 








It is not when the parting breath, we watch with 

anxious heart, 

It is not in the hour of death, when those we love 
depart, 

Nor yet when laid upon the bier, we follow slow 
the corse, 

And leave it in its dwelling dark, that most we feel 

the loss. 


When past the last, the solemn rite, and dust to 
dust hath gone, 

And in its wonted, channeled course, the stream of 
life flows on; 

Oh who can tell how drear the space once filled by 
those most dear, 

When well known scenes which they have loved, 
and all but they are here. 








This deep, this heartfelt loneliness, this quietness 

of grief 

Falls heavier. on the flowers of joy, than tempests 
strong but brief ; 

Though whirlwinds tear the blossoms fair, yet still 
the stem may thrive, 

But the withering blight of one wintry night, scarce 

leaves the root alive. 


Yet as our earthly pleasures fade, if plants of purer 
eace 

Spring y our bosom’s wilderness, and nurtured 
there, increase ; 

And humble hope, and holy fear, our wounded bo- 
soms fill, 

They "Il teach us all the blessedness of yielding to 
His will. 


Then seek not, hours of sober grief or sorrowing 
thoughts, to shun, 

Until we feel that we can say, “ Thy will—not 
mine—be done.” 

And then our hearts to Him will pay an homage 
pure and warm, 

Who saw the cloud o’er them we love, and housed 
them from the storm. A. C. H. 
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TURKISH LITERATURE. 


Tue following remarks are contained in 
a review of a Grammar of the Turkish lan- 
guage by M. Jaubert, published in the 
Courier de Londres, and translated into the 
Asiatic Journal for May, 1824. 

** An erroneous opinion is general!y en- 
tertained in Europe respecting the lan- 
guage and literature of the Ottomans, and 
their system of education. It is supposed 
by many that the language of this barbar- 
ous people is even less cultivated than their 
manners. Such however is not the case. 
The descendants of Othman possess a lan- 
guage, which is inferior to no ancient or 
modern tongue in soitness, flexibility, and 
harmony ; and its rules are so admirably 
simple, that we should rather suppose them 
to have been framed by an academy of 
learned men, than by a society consisting 
of Nomade and pastoral tribes. 

“‘ We shall not enter into a minute ana- 
lysis of this language; but it may not be 
amiss to furnish, as an example of its gene- 
ral construction, the facility with which a 
verb is conjugated. By adding a single 
syllable and sometimes, a single letter, to 
the radical of the verb, it is thus modified, 
The verb sevmeg, to love, is made to signify, 
to be loved, to love one another, to make 
one loye, to make us love one another, to 
love not, to be not loved, to make us not 
love one another, &c. We should tire our 
readers by following up the series of mod- 
ifications. 

“There are, however, several defects 
with which this language, or rather those 
who write it, may be charged. The litera- 
tiof the country frequently write with a 
degree of obscurity it would be easy to 
avoid. Not contented with admitting into 
their pages, a multiplicity of Arabic and 
Persian terms, borrowed from their neigh- 
bours, and which are not readily subjected 
to the rules of Turkish Syntax, they strive 
to crowd together a number of participles 
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keep the meaning of the sentence incon- 
veniently suspended, and sometimes even 
to the end of the second or third leaf of the 
volume. When in addition to these defects, 
we take into consideration, that there are 
neither vowels, paragraphs, nor punctuation, 
which in fact are seldom to be met with in 
oriental languages, we may form a tolerable 
idea of the perspicuity of a Turkish manu- 
script. ; . 

“The penury of Turkish literature 1s, 
doubtless, to be attributed to those causes. 
Nevertheless the language can boast of 
poets, for instance Rouhihi and Meshiy ; of 
romance-writers, amongst whom the aged 
Tartare Barakeh may be mentioned ; and 
of a considerable number of historians, 
eeographers, and physicians. 

« But, even if the Turkish language does 
not present us with a variety of literary 
productions worthy of attention, it ought 
not the less to be an object of study to the 
philologist, for it is the only diplomatic lan- 
vuage made use of at most of the eastern 
courts. It is almost exclusively spoken at the 
courts of the Viceroy of Egypt, and the Shah 
of Persia; under the tents of the great Khans 


of Tartary, and in the Seraglio of the Sul- 


tan; and is certainly the maternal language 
of these princes. In fact, over all the north- 
ern coast of Africa, and from Constantino- 
ple to the western frontiers of China, there 
is scarcely a spot where the Turkish idiom 
is not more or less understood. The im- 
portance of such a language is undoubtedly 
great, whether regarded in a commercial 
or diplomatic view. 

“M. Jaubert, whose justly celebrated 
name recals to our recollection the various 
services he has rendered to his country, has 
now established a new claim upon the grat- 
itude of his fellow-citizens, as well as upon 
that of all friends to literature, by publishing 
the grammar to which we are here request- 
ing the attention of our readers. The scar- 
city and dearness of the small grammar, pub- 
lished at Constantinople by the Jesuit, Al- 
derman; the obscurity of Merinski’s gram- 
mar; and the incorrectness of the oriental 
type in that which was published by father 
Viguier, render the new publication of M. 
Jaubert very acceptable to orientalists. In- 
stead of following the example of his pre- 
decessors, by rendering his subject difficult 
and complicated by a multiplicity of rules, 
for the most part useless, this writer has en- 
deavoured to simplify the language he has 
undertaken to teach, by laying its elements 
before us with method and perspicuity. 
He has distinguished with much address, a 
variety of trifling anomalies, which other 
grammarians had regarded as general rules 
instead ofexceptions. In short this learned 
orientalist has employed the superior intel- 
ligence he has derived from long study and 
extensive experience to preserve to the 
Turkish idiom the character of simplicity 
which justly belongs to it. 

“The work is concluded by a collection 
of proverbs, engraved in lithographic, by 
M. Bianchi, and which are both entertain- 
ing and instructive. These proverbs will 
serve as exercises for the pupil; and will, 








at the same time, be interesting to other 
readers, by exemplifying the wisdom -and 
observation of a people generally supposed 
to be barbarous. 

“ We repeat, the Turks are by no means 
so uncivilized as report declares them. 
Public instruction is encouraged by all the 
higher classes of society. Numbers of rich 
men in bequeathing legacies, usually devote 
a portion to the erection of a Mudreseh, or 
public school. Several of the Turkish em- 
perors have followed the example. It is 





actually the case, whatever surprise the 
statement may occasion, that, at the pres- | 
ent moment, there exists at Constantino- | 
ple, a greater number of Colleges than at | 
Paris. 

“In the penal laws of this people, there 
are certain provisions which are not to be 
found in our own codes, but which would 
have done honour to the wisdom of our leg- 
islators. Unfortunately, however, the in- 
stitutes are infected with the same fanati- 
cal spirit which attaches generally to the 
followers of Mahomet, and more especially 
to those Mahometans who belong to the 
Sunnite sect. This fanaticism will ever 
prevent the present rulers of the Bospho- 
rus from attaining to such a degree of civ- 
ilization, asis absolutely requisite to enable 
them to command respect in the great 
family of European nations. 





RUSSIAN LITERATURE: 


The tenth and eleventh volumes of the 
Russian national work, the “ History of the 
Russian Empire,” by Karamsin, have been 
published. They contain the history of the 
government of the last descendant of Ru- 
rik, the Tzar Fedor Joannowitsch; the 
election, government and melancholy end 
of Boris Godunow; the period of the false 
Dimitrii ; the horrors of the Interregnum ; 
the hated dominion of the Poles, and their 
expulsion from the Russian territories. 
This is an important and interesting period. 
Independent of the scientific worth of the 
work, it must have great influence on the 
improvement of the language, as it is so 
universally read; and in this respect these 
two last volumes seem to be superior to the 
preceding. We find in them a number of 
truly national expressions and terms which 
had not before been adopted in writing, and 
which, being now incorporated into the 
higher style of composition, are an impor- 
tant philological addition. There has been 
no book which has met with such general 
approbation in Russia. The first eight 
volumes appeared in 1817; and in about 
three weeks after their publication, it is 
said that the whole edition, consisting of 
three thousand copies, was sold. The eager- 
ness with which all classes, even the less 
educated, hastened to procure the history 
of their nation, was extremely interesting 
and remarkable. Peasants, mechanics, dis- 
banded soldiers, joined together to make 
up fifty rubles, which was its price. M. 
Soenin, a bookseller at St Petersburgh, 
published a second edition of an equal num- 
ber, for which he paid the author a large 





sum. The ninth volume, published by the 


same bookseller, met with like success, and 
is out of print. 

If the work is a remarkable. phenomenon 
in Russia, the venerable author himself is 
no less so. M. Von Karamsin isa rare, and 
in Russia the only, instance of a man who 
has become known and rich by his literary 
labours alone ;* who is indebted to them 
and his moral character for universal es- 
teem; who, without holding any office, was 
distinguished at court, and honoured with 
particular favour and regard by the Empe- 
ror and the whole imperial family. M. 
Von Karamsin, though he has suddenly 








risen into favour at court, has not become 


a courtier, but, faithful to the sciences, 


| Continues to dedicate the greater part of 


the day to serious study, and is never so 
happy as in the circle of his family, or in 
the society of chosen friends. 





HEAT PRODUCED BY THE COMPOUND BLOW- 
PIPE. 

The astonishing heat from the flame of 
oxy-hydrous gas, issuing from the compound 
blowpipe (originally invented by Dr Hare, 
in 1802), is such that Mr Thomas Skidmore 
found, on projecting this flame against the 
outside of a small tinned iron cup, full of 
cold water, that the outside of the cup be- 
came red hot, and at length assumed a white 
heat, not only on its outside, but within, in 
contact with the water; and in an instant 
afterwards the flame broke through the 
side of the cup and entered the water, 
without being extinguished. This sug- 
gested to him the plunging of the jet pipe 
and flame under water; which, after due 
precaution, was effected, and the flame 
continued to burn with undiminished ener- 
gy in actual contact with the water; which 
latter, in a tumbler holding about half a 


pint, quickly became heated from 56° to 
170° Farenheit. 





COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGE OF COKE AND 
WOOD AS FUEL. 


Some trials have been made by M. Del- 
rit on the heating power of coke and wood, 
when consumed in stoves. Two similar 
stoves were heated, one by wood and the oth- 
by coke, and the temperature of the ex- 
terior taken at some distance from the fire. 
The temperature of the flues was at first 
9° Centigrade, and the mean temperature 
at the end of six hours, was, by the wood, 
13°, by the coke 16°; so that the increase 
by the wood was 4°, by the coke 7°. These 
effects were produced by 73 kilogrammes 
(163 pounds) of wood, worth three and a half 
francs; and 24 kilogrammes (53 pounds) of 
coke, worth one franc, 80 cents. During 
the progress of this experiment another 
stove had been heated for several hours 
with wood, and the temperature had not 
risen above 13% The use of coke ve 
quickly raised it to 15° or 16°. Hence it 
is concluded, and with reason, that coke is 





*Itis generally assserted that the History of 
Russia, tewards the printing of which the Emperor 
contributed 60,000 rubles, has already yielded 
290,000 rubles to its author. 
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much preferable for these purposes to wood ; 
but where the stove is small the mixture of 
a little wood with the coke is recommend- 


ed to facilitate the combustion. 
-— —o- 


All publishers of books throughout the 
United States, are very earnestly requested 
to forward to us, regularly and seasonably, 
the names of all works of every kind, pre- 
paring for publication, in the press, or re- 
cently published. As they will be inserted 
in the Gazette, it is particularly desired 
that the exact titles be stated at length. 


* *The proprietors of Newspapers, for 
which this Gazette is exchanged, and of | 
which the price is less than that of the | 
Gazette, are expected to pay the difference. 

C. H. & Co. 








Tue Publishers of this Gazette furnish, 
on liberal terms, every book and every 
periodical work of any value which America 
affords. They have regular correspondents; 
and make up orders on the tenth of every 
month for England and France, and fre- 
quently for Germany and Italy, and import 


from thence to order, books, in quantities 
or single copies, for a moderate commis- 
sion. Their orders are served by gentle- 
men well qualified to select the best edi- 
tions, and are purchased at the lowest cash 
prices. All new publications in any way 
noticed in this Gazette, they have for sale, 
or can procure on quite as good terms as 
those of their respective publishers. 
Cumminas, Hitiiarp, & Co. 








- 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. 


Have single copies of the following rare 
and valuable BOOKS, viz. 

Milburn’s Oriental Commerce. In 2 vols. 
Ato. Illustrated by numerous Plates and 
Charts. 

This valuable work contains a geograph- 
ical description of the principal places in 
the East Indies, China, and Japan, with 
their Produce, Manufactures, and Trade, 
including the coasting, or country trade, 
from port to port; also the rise and prog- 
ress of the trade of the various European 
nations with the Eastern world, particular- 
ly that of the English East India Company, 
from the discovery of the passage round the 
Cape of Good Hope to the present period ; 
with an account of the Company’s Establish- 
ments, Revenues, Debts, Assets, &c., at 
home and abroad. Adduced from authen- 
tic documents, and founded upon practical 
experience obtained in the course of seven 
voyages to India and China. Price $12,50. 

Traité de Mecanique Celeste. Par P. 8. 
Laplace, Membre de l'Institut National de 
France, et du Bureau des Longitudes. In 2 
vols. 4to, Elegantly bound in Calf. Price 





$25.00. 


Plantarum Americanarum Fasciculus 
Primus, continens Plantas, quas olim Ca- 
rolus Plumierus, Botanicorum princeps de- 
texit, eruitque, atque in Insulis Antillis ipse 
depinuxit. Has primum in lucem edidit, con- 
cinnis descriptionibus, A®neisque Tabulis 
illustravit Johannes Burmannus, M. D. 
Athenzi illustris, et in horto Medico Ams- 
telodamensi Professor Botanices, Academiz 
Cesaree Nature Curiosorum Socius. In 1 
vol. fol. Price $5,25. 

A new Universal Dictionary of the Ma- 
rine; being a copious Explanation of the 
Technical Terms and Phrases usually em- 
ployed in the Construction, Equipment, 
Machinery, Movements, and Military as 


/ well as Naval, Operations of Ships; with 


such parts of Astronomy, and Navigation, 
as will be found useful to practical Naviga- 
tors. Illustrated with a variety of Modern 
Designs of Shipping, &c., together with 
separate views of the Masts, Yards, Sails, 
and Rigging. To which is annexed a 
Vocabulary of French Sea Phrases and 
Terms of Art, collected from the best au- 
thorities. Originally compiled by William 
Falconer, author of “The Shipwreck,” 
&c. Now Modernized and much Enlarged 
by W. Burney, LL. D., Master of the Na- 
val Academy, Gosport. In 1 vol. 4to. 
Bound in Calf, and illustrated with Plates. 
Price $22,50. 





PROSPECTUS 


Or a Collection of English Literature, 
Edited by Wasuineron Irvine, Es@., and 
now publishing by subscription, by A. & W. 
GALIGNANI, and JuLes Divot, Senior, Paris, 
and H. C. Carey & LIL. Lea, Philadel- 
phia. 

This Collection will contain the best 
works of the most eminent English authors, 
in every department of literature, com- 
mencing with Geoffrey Chaucer, and com- 
ing down to the present day. 

A careful selection will be made from 
the works of the earlier writers, limited to 
such only as are of high celebrity and per- 
manent interest. A greater scope will be 
taken in selecting from those of later date ; 
but where the works of an author are vol- 
uminous, those of inferior merit and mere 
temporary interest will be omitted. 

A biography of each author will accom- 
pany his works, either selected or collated 
from the best biographies extant, with any 
additional information that may be obtained 
from other sources. <A portrait of the au- 
thor will also be given, engraved by the 
urst artists; together with an autograph. 

The collection will embrace the best 
works in Philosophy, Morals, Politics, El- 
oquence, Poetry, and the Drama; and will 
also include the novelists of distinguished 
merit. It will thus constitute a complete 
rallery of English authors; and a body of 
English literature such as has never been 
presented in a collective form. 

Two volumes will be published monthly, 
each containing about five hundred pages. 


Subscriptions will be received either 


for the whole collection, or for the works 
of separate authors. 

The typographical execution will be un- 
der the direction of Mr Jutes Dinot, Se- 
nior. The different works will be printed 
after the best London editions ; and no ex- 
pense will be spared, in correcting the 
press, to entitle them to challenge com- 
parison, in point of correctness, with the 
originals. The publishers are enabled, 
from the arrangements they have made, to 
speak with the fullest confidence on this 
head. 

The publishers respectfully suggest the 
following considerations, as warranting their 
hopes of liberal patronage in this arduous 
undertaking. 

It will put the admirers of English liter- 
ature in possession of an elegant and ex- 
tensive English Library, printed in a supe- 
rior style, uniform in size, type, and paper, 
and at a very moderate price. 

Many of the earlier authors therein in- 
cluded have become extremely rare. They 
exist only in old editions, inconvenient 
in size, badly printed, and on inferior pa- 
per. They are not to be procured by per- 
sons residing in this country without much 
difficulty, delay, and expense. 

Most of the later authors, though infe- 
rior in all respects to the elegant edition 
now offered, cannot be obtained at less 
than double the price ; and there is always 
great delay in procuring them from Eng- 
land. 

The mode of publication by monthly 
portions, will, it is presumed, so divide the 
expense as to place the collection within 
the reach of the most moderate means; 
while the admission of subscriptions for de- 
tached parts, will permit a selection to 
such persons as may not wish to subscribe 
for the whole. 


TERMS. 


This superb collection will be printed on 
paper of three qualities :— 

1. On fine paper at two dollars per 
volume. 

2. On vellum paper, with a proof impres- 
sion of the portrait, at two dollars and 
seventy-five cents per volume. 

3. On large superfine vellum paper, with 
a proof impression of the portrait, and the 
etching on India paper, at four dollars per 
volume. Only fifty copies will be printed. 

The public are respectfully requested to 
forward their subscriptions without delay, 
as the works most in demand will be the 
first put to press. 

N. B. The works of Oliver Goldsmith 
will form the first four volumes. They are 
now in the press, and will be published 
shortly. 


LIST OF AUTHORS INTENDED TO BE 
PUBLISHED. 


Chaucer’s select Works, 1 vol. 

Donne’s select Poems, Gower’s select Po- 
ems, Howard’s (Henry, Earl of Surrey, 
Poems, Wyatt’s (Sir Thomas) Poems. 
1 vol. 





Spenser's (Edm.) Poems, 2 vols 
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More’s (Sir Thomas, Lord Chancellor) Uto- 
pia, Raleigh’s (Sir are 4 political 
Works and Poems, Sidney’s (Sir Philip) 
Miscellanies and Poems. 1 vol. 

Bacon, (Lord Chancellor) his Novum Or- 
ganum, with his Works in English, ex- 
cepting his unfinished Works on Natural 
History, his treatises on Theology and 
Law. 3 vols. 

Shakspeare’s Works, with the most ap- 

roved Commentaries and Notes, 12 vols. 

Johnson’s (Ben) select Works. 1 vol. 

Beaumont and Fletcher’s select Works. 2 
vols. 

Hobbes on Government and Morals, Sid- 
ney’s (Algernon) select Works. 1 vol. 

Butler’s (Samuel) poetical Works. 2 vols. 


Clarendon’s (Lord) Works. 8 vols. 

Milton’s poetical Works. 2 vols. 

Cowley’s (Abr.) select Works, Prior’s 
(Mat.) select Works, Waller’s select 
Works. 1 vol. 

Taylor’s (Jeremy) select Works. 2 pe 

1 vol. 


Temple’s (Sir Wm) select Works. 

Dryden’s poetical Works. 1 vol. 

Locke’s complete Works, excepting his 
theological Works and Letters. 5 vols. 

Otway’s Works. 1 vol. 

Swift’s historical, political, satirical, and 
poetical Works. 6 vols. 

Shaftesbury’s (Earl) Characteristics. 2 vols. 

Addison’s select Works. 4 vols. 

Bolingbroke’s (Lord) political and histor- 
ical Works. 3 vols. 

Watts’ philosophical Works, and Poems. 

1 vol. 

Young’s Works. 

Pope’s Works. 

Gay’s select Works. 1 vol. 

Richardson’s Novels. 10 vols. 

Montague’s (Lady Mary W.) Letters. 2 vols. 

Chesterfield’s (Earl of ) Letters. 2 vols. 

Warburton’s select Works. 1 vol. 

Thomson’s (James) Works. 1 vol. 

Fielding’s Novels. 5 vols. 

Chatham’s (Earl of ) Works. 1 vol. 

Johnson’s (Dr Samuel) Works. 8 vols. 

Hume’s philosophical Works and History, 
with its Continuations. 15 vols. 

Sterne’s Works. 3 vols. 

Akenside’s poetical Works, Collins’ poetic- 
al Works, Gray’s poetical Works, Say- 
age’s poetical Works. 1 vol. 

Armstrong’s poetical Works, Beattie’s po- 
etical Works, Cotton’s (Sir R.) poetical 
Works, Falconer’s poetical Works. 1 vol. 

Smollett’s Works. 3 vols. 

Robertson’s Works. 8 vols. 

Blackstone’s Commentaries. 4 vols. 

Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 3 vols. 

Chapone’s Letters on the Mind, Gregory’s 
Legacy to his Daughter, Pennington’s 
Advice to her Daughter. 1 vol. 

Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works. 

Burke’s select Works. 5 vols. 

Cowper’s Works. 1 vol. 

aa philosophical and political Works. 
1 vol. 

Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles 
Letters. 2 vols. 

Gibbon’s Works. 


2 vols. 
5 vols. 


4 vols. 


12 vols. 


De Lolme on the Constitution of England. 


1 vol. 


Paley’s Moral Philosophy. 2 vols. 

Junius’ Letters. 2 vols. 

Fox’s (Charles Jas.) select Speeches. 1 vol. 

Pitt’s (William) select Speeches. 1 vol. 

Ossian’s Poems. 1 vol. 

Burn’s poetical Works. 1 vol. 

Sheridan’s (R. B.) Works, including a se- 
lection of his Speeches. 3 vols. 

Erskine’s (Lord Chancellor) select Speech- 
es. 1 vol. 

Mitford’s History of Greece. 7 vols. 

Stewart’s (Dugald) philosophical Works. 
3 vols. 

Mackenzie’s Novels. 2 vols. 

Bloomfield’s poetical Works, Wordsworth’s 
poetical Works. 1 vol. 

Campbell’s poetical Works, Roger’s poet- 
ical Works. 1 vol. 

Crabbe’s poeticai Works. 2 vols. 

Southey’s poetical Works. 3 vols. 

An auxiliary work, in six volumes, un- 
der the title of MisceLLAntEes oF ENGLISH 
LaiTERATURE, will contain a series of rare, 
choice, and curious productions, selected 
from various English writers, ancient and 
modern, whose general works may be ei- 
ther of too early a date, or not of sufficient 
interest to warrant entire publication in 
the preceding collection; it will also fur- 
nish many individual and fugitive articles, 


and other sources, not within the reach of 
general readers. It will, of course, con- 
tain many rich morsels and delicacies of 
literature. 





Subscriptions will be received by the 
publishers in Philadelphia, and by Cum- 
mings, Hilliard, & Co., Boston; E. Bliss & 
E. White, New York; E. J. Coale, Balti- 
more ; P. Thompson, Washington; P. Cot- 
tom, Richmond ; C. Bonsal, Norfolk; W. 
H. Berrett, Charleston; J. R. Arthur, Co- 
lumbia ; W. T. Williams, Savannah; W. 
J. Hobby, Augusta; W. M’Kean, New 
Orleans. 

i Specimens of the work may be seen 
at any of those places. 





LATELY PUBLISHED 


By Cummines, HitirArp, & Co. and for 
sale at their Bookstore, No. 1. Cornhill, 
Boston, “Saratoga, a Tale of the Revolu- 
tion.” The portion of American History 
with which this Vale is interwoven is that 
of the Northern Campaign of 1777, which 
terminated in the surrender of General 
Burgoyne’s army to General Gates. The 
following extract is a fairsample of the au- 
thor’s manner of writing, and will serve, it 
is hoped, to bring into more general notice 
a work, which, in the popular style of ro- 
mance, recapitulates a series of events 
highly interesting to every citizen of the 
United States. 

“That part of New York which in the year 1777 
was the scene of contest between the two experienc- 
ed Generals, Burgoyne and Gates, exhibited at that 
period few marks of cultivation or improvement, ex- 
cept such as might be occasionally observed around 


the log hut of some enterprizing settler, who had 
ventured to invade the solitary wilderness. The 





remains of several forts also on the borders of those 
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mighty rivers and inland seas, which intersect our 
country with a magnificence and grandeur un- 
known in any other region of the globe, gave evi- 
dence that restless and destroying man had early 
tracked the untilled soil with steps of blood, and 
awakened the startled echoes of this new world, 
with the discord of his mad ambition. 

‘* Villages and towns now rise on the site of those 
forests which, forty-five years since, witnessed the 
fierce encounters of two adverse armies; and 
churches and seminaries for the instruction of 
future patriots and statesmen occupy the spot, 


| where the cruel savage immolated his unfortunate 


captive, or performed the superstitious rites of his 
untutored worship. The frowning wilderness has 
become the scene of gaiety and splendor, where 
the bloom and brightness of beauty, the enchanting 
vagaries of fashion, and the luxurious refinements 
of wealth unite their witching influence; where 
the graceful dance, the ravishments of music, and 
every varying pleasure which invention can devise, 
conspire to charm away the hours of the gay and 
idle throng, who annually resort to taste the far 
famed waters of Saratoga. Nor can the foot of the 
American press the soil, mingled, as it is, with the 
dust of the great and the brave, without a thrill of 
national pride, as he recalls the events of the year 
so glorious in the annals of his country, and which 
have shed a tinge of romantic, we had almost said 
of classic interest over the wild scenery of the 
north.” See Vol. I. pp. 134-5. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


; SUMMINGS, Hin i Co. - 
drawn from manuscripts, obsolete works, | By Commune » Hinviarp, & Co. The Bos 


ton Journal of Philosophy and the Arts, in- 
tended to exhibit a view of the Progress of 
Discovery in Natural Philosophy, Mechan- 
ics, Chemistry, Geology and Minerology, 
Natural History, Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology, Geography, Statistics, and the 
Fine and Useful Arts. Conducted By John 
W. Webster, M. D., John Ware, M. D., 
and Mr Daniel Treadwell. No. VIII. Sep- 
tember, 1824. 


CONTENTS. 


ART. XV.—On Rock Formations, by Baron Hum- 
boldt. 

ArT. XVI.—Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, Vol. X. 

ART. XVII.—-Notice of the Attempts to reach the 
Sea by Mackenzie’s River, &c. 

ART. XVIII.—Account of part of a Journey 
through the Himalaya Mountains, by Messrs 
A. & P. Gerard. 

ART. XI1X.—Observations upon some of the Min- 
erals discovered at Franklin, Sussex Co. New 
Jersey. 

ART. XX.—Account of the Earthquake which oc- 
curred in Sicily, by Prof. Ferrara. 

ArT. XXI.—Remarks on Solar Light and Heat, 
by Baden Powell, M. A. &c. 

ART. XXII.—Of Poisons, chemically, physiologic- 
ally, and pathologically considered. 

ArT. XXIII.—Notice of some Parts of the Work 
of M. Charles Dupin, on the Navy and Com- 
merce of Great Britain. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Comet of 1823.—Cabinet of Minerals at Cam- 
bridge.—American Geological Society.—Perkins’ 
Steam Engine.—-Method of Cleaning Gold Trinkets, 
and of Preserving engraved Copper-Plates.—Height 
of Mount Rosa.—New Vesuvian Minerals.—Seal 
and Walrus.—Obituary. 
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